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IN FIVE CHAPTERS. IV. THE COMPETITIVE 
EXAMINATION. 

Tue drawing-room on that morning — that 
room was to be the scene of the struggle—had 
been partially cleared. A small table in the 
centre, with pens, ink, and so forth, imparting 
a general official air of execution, with three 
chairs in a row, exactly in front. Beyond were 
seats for the spectators. On the neighbouring 
table were biscuits and golden sherry. I well 
remember that to my astonishment I was. en- 
couraged by warm embraces, and bidden not to 
to be afraid and to do my best, and that was all 
that could be expected. No one could do more. 
I was likewise told that I had worked hard and 
“been a very good boy of late.” A more ap- 
preciable incitement, and one which seemed to 
me to have far more logic in it, was the private 
administering of a glass of sherry, an unfrequent 
luxury lest I should contract low tastes for 
drinking. This reviver was thrown in just a 
few seconds before the expected knock was 
heard below. It had the best effect. I was 
ready for the contest. I was also in my best 
clothes. Blue jacket, eS buttons, pink ribbon 
round my neck, tied by female hands. Even 
Miss Simpson was kindly. 

They were coming up-stairs; Mr. Goodman 
leading : a tall red-faced gentleman, long since 
retired from the army where he had hectored 
his men; he had now only his wife and “ my 
two boys, sir,” to hector. I had often met 
him with a stick on his shoulder, and he had 
looked on those occasions as if he would like to 
hector me also. He came in first in the pro- 
cession. Mrs. Goodman was a quiet lady, with 
a chirruping voice, very gentle, but full of 
pride about “our boys.” The gladiators them- 
selves came last; they had eager eyes, and 
were impatient. The elder and taller, William, 
having, it seemed to our family, an insufferably 
thoughtful air, interpreted as confident assurance 
of victory. It had the corresponding effect of 
depression on me—Arthur, smaller in height, 
was a mean contemptible adversary. 
Blackstone was already on the ground, engaged 


in easy conversation with the ladies of the 


family. I almost think he had a new frock-coat 
for the occasion—certainly he wore the best 
and shiniest of his wardrobe. There was a 





suppressed agitation in his manner, his voice 
was very low. The whole family were present, 
with the addition of a female friend—elderly— 
who, from the presence of the sherry and adjoin- 
ing cake, seemed to look on the whole as some- 
thing festival like, or after the manner of an 
early tea-party. 

Places were now taken with much rustling. 
The three combatants were grouped together 
in the ceutre; the spectators made an awful 
circus round. Mr. Blackstone opened the first 
of the volumes for examination, which lay in a 
decent heap beside him; before him was a 
neatly ruled and graduated scheme made out 
in departments and cells, on which to record 
the answering. He had half a dozen newly 
made pens beside him—in case of a crisis. He 
opened the first volume of Adam’s Roman 
Antiquities, and began with me. The other 
works selected were : 

Alvarez Prosody. 

The Latin Grammar. 

The Greek Grammar. 

The First Book of Virgil. 

The First Book of Homer. 

The First Book of Euclid. 

The first gun was directed against me: “ When 
was the eatapult first used?” A question an- 
swered triumphantly, for mechanics were my 
weakness, and I had often tried to construct what 
seemed to resemble that engine of war. Down 
went a mark for me. Arthur came next: 
“Who were the first Decemvirs?’ There 
was a pause, decently long, to give him time to 
reflect ; but no information could be elicited. 
But William was eager, and before Mr. Black- 
stone’s eye was turned to him, the answer was 
out. We had twenty rounds in Adam’s An- 
tiquities, and at the close Mr. Blackstone 
*totted up” his marks, and in a low impressive 
voice read out the result : 

Sidney . 18 
William 15 
Arthur. . . ... 18 

At this cheering news the delighted faces of 
our family were turned to each other. The female 
friend, who had small decency, audibly congra- 


.| tulated the head of our family: glancing at the 


same time at the far off sherry, as though this 
were a proper opportunity to introduce it. But 
Mr. Goodman’s stick descended impatiently on 
the floor, and he shifted himself uneasily in his 
chair. His face assumed a savage tone. “ Mind 
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what you are about, sir,” he said hoarsely to his 
eldest ; “ you are answering very carelessly.” 

A short pause and the second round began ; 
Alvarez Prosody. Here again I went ahead. 
At the close of the poll we stood : ' 

ws ss ts « 6 hme 
William . .... 1 
BM -sct ics 

Mr. Goodman was growing black as night ;— 
“Come here to me, sir,” he called to his eldest 
born, “ I want to speak to you.” He had him 
over in the window; by the face of the youth 
when he returned—Mr. Goodman affecting to be 
interested about a coach-house opposite—it was 
rendered evident that a communication of a very 
threatening sort had passed. Then we began 
again, Virgil this time; the classics were my weak 
point, and, as I was to find, the Goodmans strong 
one. Almost at once I fell into bogs and quag- 
mires, with the two enemies indecently eager to 
snatch the passage from me. The instant there 
was hesitation, they had opened full mouthed, the 
words bursting out together. “ Ille se jactet 
in aula,’ Mr. Blackstone was saying, “reflect, 
Sidney, a moment, take time.” “ Let him throw 
it about,” I was beginning. The other two 
with the words in their mouths, and mistaking a 
motion of Mr. Blackstone’s face for a signal, 
had burst out with ‘Let him boast away.” 
Now, to me had occurred this very word: 
and as the mark went down for ¢hem, with a 
flushed face and hostile voice, I roared out : 
“It ain’t fair; they won’t give me time.” The 
head of our family here made protest gently, 
yet under sense of injury, “1 do think if 
Sidney had more time and were not so flurried— 
really I think that last answer,—he might 
have——its scarcely fair.” 

Mr. Goodman’s stick had been dancing up 
and down restlessly on our carpet between his 
knees. “I don’t know, ma’am—you know a 
miss is a miss—and if William knows the 
answer——” 

Mr. Blackstone was in an awkward position, 
but he had a strong sense of duty. “The 
answer must go,” he said, a little falteringly, 
“to William’s credit ; but in future you must 
not answer till I tell you.” 

We then proceeded with the conflict. I do 
not like to linger over the details of the day, 
whose anniversary for long afterwards was always 
painful. I have to own to being defeated by a 
small majority by the elder youth, and to 
defeating the younger by a great one—a poor 
compensation. ‘The state of the poll was de- 
clared by Mr. Blackstone about four o’clock, 
after an interval of miserable suspense, during 
which he went over his calculations several 
times. Amid breathless silence he read out 


the result : 
William . 136 
Sidney 120 
Arthur 94 


Then the cake and wine were served. The 
unconcealed manifestations of elation on the 
part of the Goudmans were so many slabs to 
our family. For the wine or for the cake I 








had no stomach. They had, and gobbled and 
drank. There was some aiedl acting on 
both sides, but from that hour there was a 
vendetta between the families. Until they left 
the house in triumph, I anticipated the worst. 
The instant the sound of the hall-door closing 
fell on our ears—they took away Mr. Black- 
stone to dine—I surely counted on the arm of 
justice being promptly extended, and the 
signal given for the lictors to drag me off. 
My face was already composing itself to an 
expression of defiance and dogged braving 
out the worst. I heard a quiet remon- 
strance: “I thought you knew your busi- 
ness—you told us so, or you would not have 
had this mortification. Well? How do you 
account for this?” How could I account for 
this? As well account for the tides. Was 
this a charge—was there going to be a court- 
martial, drum-head, the cat, and the rest of it ? 
After the mortification of the day, and the bitter 
degradation, why put the poor Pariah to the 
question? My face was swelling, my lips were 
growing negro-like, a general dogged air was 
coming on. O the world! I thought. Let me 
die, run away, anything but lead this life; and 
these thoughts rushing and swelling up tumultu- 
ously, the tears burst out, and I began to roar 
and bellow. To my surprise, I was folded in lov- 
ing arms; others tears commingled with mine ; 
a soothing voice comforted me; gentle arms 
enfolded the unsuccessful sinner ; a kind voice 
bade me, in compassionate terms, to be of good 
heart, and “ not mind it,” and “that I should 
go to the horsemanship to-morrow night,” and 
so we commingled our tears. That moment was 
the first awakening, the first presence of grace 
and reformation. 


CHAPTER V. FIRST LOVE. 


Tne first party I ever attended was a re- 
markable festival. It was of humble dimen- 
sions, but it seemed to me then, more glorious 
than the most official ball I ever attended since. 
It brightened the whole prospect between. It 
glorified it into a too limited age of enchant- 
ment. I could talk of nothing else. The 
tailors and milliners devoted to my department 
of decoration were called in; and I was 
even allowed the exercise of my private taste 
in the selection of the various adornments: 
Indeed, it is only justice to mention that this 
indication on my part was held to be a 
sign of grace that deserved all encourage- 
ment — a token of civilisation; and orders 
went forth that any reasonable wish on my side 
should be attended to. It was on this occasion 
that the richly braided blue superfine extra 
finished jacket came home, adorned with a 
velvet collar—my suggestion, or rather indi- 
rectly the unconscious suggestion of the elder 
Goodman, my rival and enemy, who could 
only “sport” a watered silk one. It was sup- 

orted by the blue and silver om waistcoat, 
long a celebrated article in the family—a vest- 
iary barometer, as it were, by which the scale of 
occasions of distinction, and the rank of festivals, 
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were determined. As thus: “Am I to wear 
the Blue and Silver?” or, with grumbling: 
“T am sure I needn’t wear the Blue and 
Silver for chat.” Lovely “jean” trousers, glis- 
tening like silk, snowy as snow itself, com- 
pleted a costume of almost theatrical beauty— 
that being my highest standard. 

This taste may seem a mystery, as indeed it 
was to many inthe household. There was some- 
thing in it inconsistent with my known habits. 
Alas, for a time I dared not own the dread 
secret to myself. Suffice it to say—a fine 
phrase which I was fond of, and seemed to 
combine logic with dignity—suflice it to say, 
then I had been suffering, hopelessly, cruelly ; 
that I had secretly, burned, calcined, with the 
devouring fires of Love. Gentle flame, indeed! 
Those chroniclers who dwell on its symptoms 
little understand the way in which it licks and 
curls about the junior heart. It all began in 
this wise : 

On one occasion—it was after the memorable 
struggle with the Goodmans—word had come 
aloft that the offspring were required below for 
exhibition to strangers. All hands were, as 
usual, piped to cleaning and frocking, and I 
was also, as usual, dragged from some unclean 
haunt, and submitted to compulsory dressing 
under violence. When we entered in the usual 
fashion (I in the rear, scowling, and as it were 
seeking the shelter of jungle at the edges of the 
room), I noticed there were three ladies pre- 
sent. Two were mortals, awful, repelling, and 
odious, like ordinary “strangers in the drawing- 
room ;” but the third was celestial, supernatural, 
like the queen of the bowers of the bees in the 
pantomime. She was near the door at the 
edge of the jungle, into which I did zo retreat, 
for she held me spell-bound. She was look- 
ing upward, and turned the full glory of her 
charms upon me. She came up, bent down to 
me with quite the air of the Buzzemena—such 
was the name of the fairy queen—and from that 
moment I was destroyed. 

To describe her would be hopeless. Suffice 
it to say, I saw her yesterday, and she seems 
owed much the same. She had the richest 

lack hair, wavy and rippling, and a very oval 
face tapering to the chin, with a general light 
and brilliancy in her face that seemed to me 
then not to belong to this earth. I gazed 
stolidly at her as she spoke, my finger to my 
mouth, the favourite attitude, not able to resist 
the spell. She had a coaxing easy way, that 
seemed to me exquisite; she devoted herself to 
me, to the prejudice of the sisters, and drawing 
me over into the window, said, cozily, “ Now 
we'll sit here together, dear, and you'll tell me 
all about yourself and Mr. Blackstone.” I 
started and blazed with colour. How did she 
know these things? Why did she thus distin- 
guishme? Lhave noticed since, that ladies do 
thus encourage the little boys in preference to 
girls, and I should like to know, is this some of 
the old Eve coqueitishness, as it were, keeping 
its hand in? 


she told me in answer to inquiry, was ADA 
BurkensHaw. She said mine was a charming 
name. I blustered out it was not so pretty as 
Ada. I told her everything of interest about 
myself, how [ liked this and disliked that, who 
were my friends, and what walks I liked, and 
what I was to be—a barrister, with a view to 
the chancellorship. I also told her that I sang, 
naming the Pilgrim of Love, ditty soon to 
be too appropriate to my situation, as my 
favourite performance. She was eager to hear 
it on the spot, but in presence of the hollow 
crowd it was agreed that it could not be done ; 
but it was indistinctly arranged that at a more 
private interview it should certainly come off. 

This flirtation, so conspicuous and even au- 
dacious, soon attracted notice, with many an 
* upon my word !” and “ I declare, Miss Burken- 
shaw!” But 1 was emboldened by my new born 
passion. She declared that she was quite proud 
of “her new beau,” and would not give him up 
for any one. “ What, not forCaptain Bulstock ?” 
it was asked. My brow darkened. Who was 
Bulstock ? A captain, too! I should have liked 
to destroy Bulstock, under fair conditions that 
would equalize our size and strength. She, 
however, relieved all apprehensions, by a charm- 
ing toss of her head. ‘Oh, my dear, what 
nonsense ! I shall quite give him up for Sidney.” 
From that moment I assumed she was to be 
mine for ever. 

This divine creature brought with her a 
tremendous reputation from the provinces, “‘ on 
the instrument.” I mean, of course, the piano. 
She rarely condescended to play, but to hear 
her was to listen and die. The contorted Herz, 
the involved Moschelles, with his “ Swiss air” 
and ten variations—the mode then—and Thal- 
berg with his luscious embroidery and easy 
cantering up and down the instrument were 
then in high vogue. With Liszt, too, and his wild, 
unearthly crashes, she was equally familiar. To 
see her nimble, not ungracefully nimble, fingers 
rambling so easily up and down—but I grow 
incoherent. On this occasion she said she would 
go to the instrument and play forme. “’Ponmy 
word!” was said again, with many meaning looks, 
which only made me more proud, 

She performed a waliz of, I think, one 
Chopin, then a tolerably obscure musician, 
incomprehensible to most ears. Her wonder- 
ful fingers thrummed and twirled, and raced 
and lingered, wistfully, and drew exquisite 
tones. It was all one to me. Had it been 
Jump Jim Crow, then also in vogue, she would 
have redeemed it from vulgarity. Anything 
she did was perfection. Had she taken a plate 
up and twirled it on the floor on its edge, it 
would have seemed to me the most graceful 
feat in the universe. That wonderful piece of 
gauze often used at tableaux vivans, and which 
imparts a softness to all outlines, corresponds to 
the fatal passion which was consuming my vitals. 
I could — heard that waltz for ever. With 
a charming smile, and smoothing her rippling 
black hair, she complied with my ardent en- 





My tongue was soon loosed. Her name, as 


treaty to have it played again. I had a secret 
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instinct that she would not have done as much 
for Bulstock, captain though he might be. Oh, 
how I loved that woman! 

T never heard such music as that, so wild, so 
mysterious, so creeping, so melodious, so like 
that to which the peerless Buzzemena had 
entered. Indeed, she very much recalled 
that witching being, who had black hair also. 
“Do, do, go on,” I said half frantically, when 
she had done; I must have had a wistful face 
as I spoke. And about the room was said once 
more, “’Pon my word, quite a conquest, my 
dear!” By this the officers of castles tad taken 
me by the wrist: ‘“ Now you are worrying Miss 
Burkenshaw, come away.” My love, so 1 hope 
I may call her without disrespect, interposed at 
once. ‘“ Indeed he must not. I won’t have my 
beau taken from me.” The bright intelligent 
face, and the lustrous hair were bent down to 
me, and I could have put my arms round her 
neck and embraced her. Again from the crowd 
came smiles, and I heard the talismanic words 
“?Pon my word, Captain Bulstock !” 

She played again, another waltz, in which her 
divine fingers seemed themselves to dance. 

It was at this juncture that visitors were 
announced, and a pompous voice behind said : 

“ Now, | beg—really—don’t let ws interrupt.” 
It was Goodman, the father, with his eldest 
born, my opponent and rival. ‘‘ We heard it 
below,” said Mr. Goodman, “and waited out- 
side the door. A fine masterly touch, ma’am. 
Reminds me of Cramer. This is my son, 
ma’am, whom we shall make a musician of in 
time. He is learning under Mr. Shepherd. 
Harmony, thorough-bass, and all the rest of it.” 

A pang went through my heart as I saw her 
turn and look at William with interest, with 
much the same sort of interest as she had first 
looked at me. 

* Ask him to get from D into G,” went on 
Mr. Goodman, “ and see how he’ll do it.” 

“Yes, pa,” said the odious William. “ You 
take the chord of D witha diminished seventh.” 

Every one looked with admiration at this 
learning. Even she listened with curiosity. I 
could “diminish” nothing, as I was told con- 
temptuously later, except a piece of thick bread- 
and-butter. Overwhelmed with mortification 
and grief, I slunk away further and further 
from the piano, trying to gain the jungle, whence 
I could glare out from between the branches. 
There the bright face, however, soon detected 
me, and brought me forth, and whispered, and 
comforted me. Again William the Odious in- 
truded on our bliss, saying, in his cool, forward 


way : 

“Look here, Miss Burkenshaw, I know 
about the minor thirds and all that.” 

Again she became curious. 

“You are a wonderful young gentleman 
indeed!” she said. 

Going away, she was talking earnestly and 


whispering to the head of the house. 

*Q, indeed, you must—and I make a point 
of it—to oblige me.” 

**Q, really, he must attend to his books; he 





is so idle, and don’t desérve any indulgence.” 
This, of course, was only the proper language 
to be applied to me on all occasions ; but now 
LOVE made me suspicious. “ Well, we’ll see.” 

* But 1 won’t go till you promise.” 

Then I heard the words, “ Tritonville, 
Tuesday.” 

She faded out, and I was wretched. A day 
passed over, then another day. I was more 
wretched. Suddenly I was summoned to the 
Council Chamber, and an address of peculiar 
solemnity was made to me. I was told it was 
high time to turn over a new leaf, and think of 
becoming a man, if I ever was to do so at all. 
That it was useless giving me indulgences, as it 
only had the effect of making me more dissi- 
pated and hopelessly abandoned to pleasure ; 
that it was certain if I received any favour or 
relaxation I would make a bad use of it. 
Still, would it be any use giving me one more 
chance? If I was allowed to go out, would I 
make an exertion for once, and try and learn, 
and not disgrace us all? &c.; and here the 
gallows was once more introduced in perspective. 

Tn short, it came to this: The Burkenshaws 
were giving at Tritonville, a ball, and in the 
kindest manner had asked me. It was hinted 
that it was more than probable that my ten- 
dency to larcency burglary or other crimes would 
bring disgrace on the family and interrupt the 
ball; but still that risk would be run, and pro- 
vided I showed extra diligence between this 
time and that, I might be allowed to go. 

Now, will be understood the stentieanes of 
the unwonted interest in the vast tailoring pre- 
parations on foot, the gorgeousness of the blue 
and silver, the velvet collar, and other superb 
decorations. The costume was pushed on with 
ardour. A sort of private rehearsal was held 
the night before, and I was encouraged with the 
assurance “that I now looked something like a 
gentleman, and that if I could only contrive to 
Horne in a corresponding way I should do very 
airly.’ 

I do not like to dwell on the interval. 
Suffice it to say, that the phrase in the 
novels, “feverish excitement,” became quite 
intelligible to me, and that “restlessness” 
became equally familiar. It was at this time 
also that Mr. Blackstone said, looking at 
me in a reflective way, “I am beginning to 
have some hopes of you, Sidney. If you go onin 
this way, I may a/most promise that you will 
begin algebra next month. But,” he added, 
despondingly, “you won’t. The old Adam is 
too strong in you.” . And then he used the 
rather alarming argument: “ You see, my young 
friend, as you have shown us that you caz apply 
yourself, we must keep you to it, and have no 
excuses in future.” And Mr. Blackstone rubbed 
his hands with hilarity, and looked at me side- 
ways. 

At last the morning of the day came round. 
The anxiety of that day could not be described. 
The dogged slowness with which the hours 
moved, produced a choking at the throat, and a 
heaviness at the heart. At four o’clock P.M. 
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dressing could no longer be put off, and we all 
began to adorn our persons. Washing took a 
long time. There was some anxiety about the 
‘extra superfine” jacket, which did not arrive 
until five; for though we had confidence in the 
brave artificer, it did seem, in his own dialect, 
running it “extra superfine.” The expresses sent 
to him twice, returned, with reassuring mes- 
sages that we might “leave all to him.” It 
came, after mental agony. I was now told that 
now indeed was the acceptable moment to cast 
off the old boy of sin, and become, as it were, a 
citizen—getting on to be a man. At such a mo- 
mentous juncture (I was informed) the eyes of 
the public would naturally be directed to a per- 
son who wore a beautiful blue jacket and jean 
other garments ; in the case of crime or irregu- 
larity, the striking characters of such a costume 
would attract all eyes and fatally betray me. 

Dinner—who cared for that? It was got 
out of the way, which was all that was desired. 
And now John comes with word that the carriage 
is at the door. Oh, agitating journey! Oh, 
delicious passage! On the box-seat I could 
give my burning soul to the wind, and com- 
mune with the sea-shore along which we jour- 
neyed for a mile or two. I rehearsed some 
carefully prepared speeches which were to en- 
chain her ; only when I thought of the fascina- 
ting promise, and conjured up her image, even 
that imagination made my voice falter and 
chased away the artful compliment. 

Here was Tritonville Gate, and over the wall, 


as we came up, I could see the two bow windows 


all ablaze. Faintly to our ears was borne the 
hum of a musical instrument, playing for 
dancing, as I thought; but no, for there was 
something like a shout, as of a mariner giving 
a cry for aid, and I told the coachman “ that 
was Mr. Cobbe” singing. A private cab drew 
away from the bottom of the steps, and two 
lovely women, a// muslin, ascended. I saw the 
shadows of backs upon the window-blinds, mov- 
ing grotesquely. It was almost my first party. 

The hall was crowded, and blocked up with 
a heap of hats, cloaks, coats, and umbrellas 
even—some one affecting to attach and give 
numbers, but that form was soon abandoned. 
A gentleman and lady were sitting on hall chairs, 
“flirting,” I was told. Through the drawing- 
room door, we saw figures and more backs, and 
animated faces, and a small lady with a fan, 
who tried to get her hand out. Mrs. Burken- 
shaw. I struggled with my agitation. I was 
burning to see the divinity who was consuming 
my soul. They were making a space in tle middle 
of the small room, and Mr. Wicks, who played 
at these suburban parties, tuned pianos, and gave 
lessons—or would have given lessons had he 
ever been asked—now hung outa little placard, 
*QuADRILLE.” Where was she ? 

There! A perfect blaze of golden amber 
glistening silk, with black lace; never did she 
look so peerless, as she came to the very top 
of the quadrille, queen-like, but all engrossed 
with her partner—a stout man with a terrier 
dog face and a white waistcoat, a jocular beast, 





who was laughing a great deal, and made her 
laugh. Something chilled me as I looked on, 
and I had not the heart to go up; and now 
Wicks struck up with a thrum, thrum, thrum, 
playing as much with his head, nose, and spec- 
tacles, as with his hands, and they all began. 

There were many suburbans there—ladies in 
turbans—fat men—who all seemed (to me) 
aglow with happiness. I shrank into a corner— 
very “ down”—whence I was presently fetched 
out and told not to be “glum.” But as I was 
being led off, I felt a hand on my arm, anda 
voice in my ear, that made me start: “My 
beau! And never to come near me! Well, Mr. 
Sidney !” 

The flashing face was stoopmg down to mine. 
I was tugging at the fingers of my gloves. 
A voice emanated from the terrier man. ‘“ Lord 
bless me, they’re waiting for us! It’s our 
turn, you know !” 

“Oh, they must wait. I want to introduce 
you, Captain Bulstock, to this gentleman. Mr. 
Sidney, Captain Bulstock!” This officer looked 
down on me haughtily, while I looked at him 
sulkily. We did not like each other. “ He is 
my beau, Captain Bulstock—are you not, Sid- 
ney ?—and I shall expect you to come and ask 
me to dance.” 

“Dance with Aim,’ I heard Bulstock say, 
contemptuously. 

I watched her all through the quadrille ; 
she seemed to move melodiously, gliding, as 
it were, on wheels. She moved in a golden 
cloud; in the distance the bright animated face 
seemed illuminated from within; a thousand 
divine lights seemed to play there. She looked 
so happy and por eaten and, alas! so uncon- 
scious of me, that I felt sore at heart. The 
captain, whom I hated, seemed happy. 

Ices were going about, together with litile 
glasses of negus and lemonade, borne on trays 
in rows of a dozen or so, over men’s heads. 
(When I say men’s, I mean my own and others 
of my standing.) They were assailed, the bearers 
were stopped, the trays were drawn down at 
the corner, just as a convoy would be pillaged 
on the road. Wicks had a private glass and a: 
private bottle of sherry at his feet—ZJ found it 
out—to impart vigour when he flagged. 

A fresh blow fell upon me during that quad- 
rille. There was confusion at the door, Mrs. 
Burkenshaw clutching at her husband in agita- 
tion, and dragging him towards it. Visitors of 
distinction were coming in—“ some of the nobs,” 
a local gentleman remarked. Nobs, indeed, 
and fatal nobs, our special Rocks-ahead now 
entering—the Goodmans, father, mother, and 
two virtuous youths! Wasthis the end? Was 
this the draught of nectar, to which I had 
looked forward? I saw the maternal eye— 
ove maternal eye—resting uneasily on their cos- 
tume, which was magnificent. The elder had a 
gold watch and chain, as I learned later, the re- 
ward for successful “eemewlation.” I saw the 
proud father take the eldest about, intro- 
ducing him to ladies. “Show your new watch, 
sir. That, ma’am, he won fairly—a reward for 
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successful study.” Then the quadrille was over. 
She was moving about, still on the captain’s 
arm. Now was my time. I would go and ask 
her. Mr. Wicks had hung out a banner with 
the device “ Lancers,” and was busily engaged 
somewhere on a level with the pedals of the 
piano, affecting to look for his music. But 
where was she? She was gone, and I 
wandered restlessly, looking for her. 

Mr. Goodman stopped me, patronisingly. 
“Oh, you here, sir! So you are let out to 
parties! You mustn’t be idle, though, if you 
want to learn cemewlation.” 

I found her in the greenhouse at the back 
with Aim. I had interrupted them, the ill-con- 
ditioned fellow saying, “ Good gracious, this is 
getting quite a plague!” This? He might 
have referred to me, but I was not quite certain. 
But she said, 

“Oh dear! Our dance? Well, the fact is, 
you never asked me, you know, and this a 

“This is the Lancers you promised me,” a 
voice said behind me, the voice of my enemy, 
and now my rival, 

This was too much—quite too much—much 
too much. 

“Promised you!” I said, with bitter con- 
tempt. 

“Do you know, I believe I did,” she said, 
smiling. “I recollect. I must be just, you 


know, Mr. Sidney.” 
** But you told me,” I said, bitterly, “that you 
would keep your dance for me, and I have been 


watching and waiting the whole night, while 
this—this fellow “s 

** Halloa, youngster!” said the captain. 
“ Keep civil before a lady.” 

Oh, J don’t care,” said the virtuous and 
well brought-up Goodman. “ Miss Burken- 
shaw, I know, will keep her word.” 

She laughed, and said, “Captain Bulstock, 
what am I to do with these two gentlemen ?” 

“Take this one, of course,” he said, nodding 
to Goodman ; “this other will stand on your 
dress, or do something of the kind.” 

“No, I don’t think so,” she said, smiling. 
But 1 suppose I must take Goodman. And,” 
she added, putting her bright face down to 
mine, ‘‘later we shall have our dance.” 

But I turned away with a face that swelled 
and glowed in a perfect agony of rage and 
grief. This was the end, then, after all—the 
end of the superfine extra—the end of the 
white jean—the end of the hard labours of the 

ast week? Vengeance was the only thought. 

stole a look at tle Lancers. She was engaged 
in an animated conversation with the detested 
Goodman. He was talking to her with his 
disgusting glibness and volubility. I heard his 
father’s voice. “A very clever lad—will get 
on—great application and cemewlation. Only 
last week we had a little competitive trial 
between him and another young fellow who 
—” It was getting unendurable. 

I met her coming out. The captain was 
with her again, “ Now,” I said, in a trembling 
voice, “ you will keep your promise.” 





“Oh, my good little fellow, folly!” said the 
captain.- “ Get away, do. You won’t dance with 
any more of these chi/dren. 1 want to speak 
to you.” And he took her arm in an autho- 
ritative way. 

She looked irresolute, and gave me such a 
beaming smile. ‘My poor little beau, who 
has been so faithful. I tell you what,” she 
added, suddenly, “there is a pretty little belle 
of a girl, Grace M‘Gregor; she shall dance 
with you instead.” 

“J don’t want to dance with her, you cruel, 
unkind woman,” I said, and turned away. 

More trays of yellow lemonade. A valse set 
in a trois temps. But they were not dancing. 
I looked for my amber-robed queen, towards 
whom I could not bring myself to feel hos- 
tility though she Aad treated me so ill. I 
searched everywhere. The captain was also 
absent. 

At the entrance to the greenhouse I brushed 
against the exemplary boy; he was telling a con- 
temporary, “ Yes, she danced with me, and threw 
over another man’’—when his guilty eye rested 
on mine. But he didnot lack courage—I must 
do him that justice. “ By the way,” he said, 
with insufferable coolness, ‘‘ you should not call 
any gentleman ‘a fellow’ before a lady. It 
ain’t polite.” 

“JT don’t care whether it is or it isn’t,” I 
said, breathing hard. 

“That’s another matter,” said the virtuous 
youth ; “ but I can’t permit it. 

“ What will you do?” I said, with elation. 
“T’ll say it again if you like.” 

“ Not here, I hope,” he said, trembling. 

“Yes, here. You’re a shabby mean fellow, 
and I'll give you satisfaction at any moment, 
if you’re not a coward.” 

So public an insult—three other boys of con- 
dition heard it—could not be passed over. 
He made the conventional reply, which always 
brings on violence: “ I'd like to see you do it.” 

“There is the garden,” I said, in a fierce 
rapture; “this door opens on it. Buck, here, 
and Smith will see fair.” 

* But my father is 

“Tell its mammy,” I retorted, in a fury. 


We went out into the cool air. We saw 
the bow windows at the back and the grotesque 
shadows, and we heard Wicks’s “ ‘Thrum, 
thrum!” The shadows went up and down 
as if on wires. We “stood up” to each 
other, near a rose-bush, and in our splendid 
uniforms. I fell on him like fury, for I had her 
wrongs to avenge. In a second | was pounding 
at him like ademon. It was plain there would 
be only one round, when there came a flash, a 
golden amber flash, and a ery; and the captain 
had me by the hair, and said : 

“Why, you little vicious imp, what are you 
at ?” 

(It was assumed, of course, that I was the 
aggressor.) 

The bright oval face bent down close to 
mine, and tue gentile hand was on my arm. 
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“What is this about, dear? 
friend !” 

I could hardly answer her. I could have 
fallen before her and worshipped her, for the 
tone of her voice. I answered with grief : 

“You were so unkind, and you danced with 
him!? 

Captain Bulstock laughed aloud. 

“A duel, I declare; and for you, Ada!” 

She smiled. 

“There’s a galop now. Sidney, I'll make 
Mr. Wicks change it to a quadrille, and we 
will dance it together.” 

“ Anything to prevent bloodshed,” said the 
captain. 

Oh triumph! oh joy! oh delicious moment! 
as I led her away Even now, a yellow dress 
and dark hair brings back that moment. She 
was mine, she would be mine; she was true, 
noble, generous ! 

“T am not quite pleased with you,” she said, 
as we took our place at the top. ‘ You do not 
trust. me.” 

“Oh, Ido, Ido! But you do not care for 
me. You like that fellow better.” 

“Who? Captain Bulstock ?” 

“No. Goodman.” 

“JT don’t like him at all; he is a conceited, 
precocious little puppy.” 

She was mine again, she would be mine for 
ever! The rest was rapture; Wicks became 
glorified into a seraphic orchestra, the room 
into a considerable ball-room. I could have 
begun again aud again, and quadrilled it all 
night long. 

Then came supper: a noble banquet, in a 
room which, for obvious reasons, had been 
kept under lock and key. It was past one a.m. 
Roast fowls glistened everywhere in their own 
refreshing native brown, and tongues likewise 
bent into their own agreeable curve, and rich in 
their peculiar varnish. Tongue, in those days, 
seemed to me the viand for which I would, 
in preference, run personal risk of arrest and 
capture. I will not particularise the other 
delicacies ; enough that there was “ champagne 
to the mast-head,” as a stout and cheerful 
doctor observed, his hand affectionately grasp- 
ing the neck of a flask. 

For the moment these delicacies took away the 
thought of wer. She was not there. I wondered 
at it after a time; for the conjunction of our 
common nature, with rich and rare delicacies 
of this sort, seemed about as natural and in- 
evitable as that of the magnet and the bit of 
iron. Then it flashed upon me, where was Ae, 
Bulstock ? Her father presently appeared, and 
said, jocosely, “he supposed she had gone off 
in a post-chaise with some one, and had aban- 
doned him in his old age.” After supper, 
dancing began again, and then she reappeared, 
and nodded over to me, brightly and happily. 
‘Then ordexs were passed that we were to go 
away. 

“Going away,” she cried, with her hand on 
my shoulder; *‘taking off my little beau ?” 

“Oh indeed !” said our people, “ fine doings 


My poor 





altogether!” (I believed that they referred to 
me, and blushed.) She looked confused, and 
tossed her charming head. 

** Whisper, dear,” she said to them. 

“No ?” was the answer in delighted surprise. 

“ Well, I am so glad. I'll come and see you 
in the morning, and tell you about it.” 

I felt that this did not quite refer to me. 

* What will a certain poor fellow do?” was 
asked in a whisper. “ Shall we tell him ?” 

Again I saw the bright face bent on me 
with a look of wistful interest ; there was even 
a little pain in the face. She bent down to 
me: 

‘Mind you are at home to-morrow when I 
come, for I have a little keepsake to bring 
jou.” 

Then the golden face seemed to fade out in 
the distance, and the tyrant Bulstock came up 
to claim his prey. 

There was a weight, a mystery at my heart. 
It made me dismal. They told me in the carriage 
as we went home—broke it to me gently, Bul- 
stock had proposed to her that night and had 
been accepted. He was a good match, with a 
staff appointment, interest, &c. Oh, how I suf- 
fered! I was inagony all that night, but I was 
too proud to let them know it. They thought I 
was “sulky,” and it was said, “ You see, he 
really has no feeling for anything.” Oh, that 
night, that golden vision! It haunted me long 
afterwards like a dismal yet a lovely dream. 
Such is the story of my first small love. 

After that, home life ended suddenly, and I 
was sent away to school. 





LEAVES FROM THE MAHOGANY TREE. 
A BASIN OF SOUP. 


Iw those dark, those pitch dark ages, before 
side dishes were invented, and when the majority 
of the half-savage chasers of the mammoth lived 
on fullers’-earth and cold lizard, what would not 
a tyrant of Central Asia have given for a French 
cook—a Ude, a Francatelli, or a Caréme? If 
such a man had then lived, would not Nasopile- 
heaver have instantly sent waggon loads of silk, 
rich cloths of gold and silver, chests of cinna- 
mon, carts full of pearls and sapphires, to 
lure the great beneficent genius to his kingdom ? 
Would he not have declared war on the rival 
king ; and with spearmen, horsemen, battering- 
rams, and other implements of war, have in- 
stantly marched on his city, given it to sword 
and fire, and carried off that illustrious stranger ? 
And having got that great master under lock 
and key, would he not have threatened him 
with the most terrible death unless he instantly 
invented a dish lighter, more nutritious, and 
more savoury, than any lie had ever before de- 
vised ? Immured in the hot and strong dungeon 
of King Nasopileieaver, could there be any 
doubt what new p/aé that mighty brain in the 
white nightcap would have conceived. What 
is the hghtest, most nourishing, most wiole- 
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some, most savoury, of all cooked food? Sour, 
of course. 

Blessings on the man who invented soup! 
For it rejoices the tired stomach, disposes it 
to placidly digest, encourages the noble organ, 
and comes as a promise of future good things. 
It is a gentle experiment to test if the 
stomach be in sound working order. It con- 
tains the greatest amount of nourishment that 
can be taken with the least exertion. Chemi- 
cally it isa wonder (the cooks of the future will 
all be taught the elements of chemistry), for 
Broth, which is the humble father of soup, is 
literally an extract of all the soluble parts of 
meat. The ozmazome melts first ; then the al- 
bumen. To make good soup, it is chemically 
necessary that the water boil slowly, so that the 
albumen may not coagulate in the centre of 
the meat before being extracted. And the 
ebullition must be slow, so that the different 
ingredients of the extract may unite with each 
other easily and thoroughly. 

A French epicurean writer of eminence as- 
serts that ten solid volumes would not contain 
the recipes of all the soups which have been 
invented in those grand schools of good eating, 
the kitchens of Paris. The soup is to a dinner 
what the portico is to a mansion; it is not 
merely the first thing to which you come, but 
it also serves to give an idea of what the archi- 
tect intends to do afterwards; much as the 
overture of an opera conveys foreshadowing, 
and glimpses of what is to follow. A simple 
dinner should have the prelude of a simple 
soup; which, however, requires to be perfect, and 
demands a care, patience, and waiting watchful- 
ness, which good housewives are more likely 
to bestow than a professed cook. It has been 
often noticed by epicureans that thoroughly 
good soups are rare in great men’s houses. The 
reason is, that the kitchenmaids keep taking the 
soup for their ragout and side dishes, and filling 
it up with water, till the crude adulteration has 
infected the whole. In small houses the soup 
is a principal object, and receives the most re- 
ligious care. The chief fault in England is, 
that soups are over spiced and under vegetabled. 
They are also too hurried. By quick violent 
boiling all the soluble and finest parts of the 
ingredients pass off in puffs of indignant steam, 
while the coarser parts only are retained in the 
solution. The process of soup making is a slow 
chemical process, and nature will not be hurried 
without having her revenge. 

French cooks, in their versatile invention and 
restless desire to please, and delight, give 
strange and striking names to their new dishes. 
They have ‘“‘The Soup of the Good Woman,” 
and above all, “The Potage ala Jambe du Bois 
(The Soup of the Wooden Leg”). 

But the wooden leg is an after ingredient. 
Like most receipts of the first class, this one is 
horribly expensive ; but, like most other expen- 
sive recipes, it is just as good made more eco- 
nomically. 

Take a wooden leg—no, that is afterwards. 
Procure a shin of beef and put it in a pot, with 





three dozen carrots, a dozen onions, two dozen 
pieces of celery, twelve turnips, a fowl, and two 
partridges. It must simmer six hours. Then 
get two pounds of fillet of veal, stew it, and 
pour the soup over the meat. Add more celery ; 
then mix bread, and eventually serve up the 
soup with the shin bone (the real wooden leg) 
emerging like the bowsprit of a wreck from 
the sea of vegetables, 

There used to be a simple dish made in 
Paris (originally at Plombiéres) which was 
called cherry soup. It was made with black- 
heart cherries, butter, sugar, and the crumbs of 
toasted bread. When well prepared, it was said 
to be delicious. 

That glorious old coxcomb, Louis Eustache 
Ude, who had been cook to two French kings, 
and who found it hard to please his noble 

atrons at Crockford’s, never forgave the world 
or not permitting him to call himself an artist. 
“Scrapers of catgut,” he says “ call themselves 
artists, and fellows who jump like kangaroos 
claim the same title ; yet the man who had under 
his sole direction che great feasts given by the 
nobility of England to the Allied Sovereigns, 
and who superintended the grand banquet at 
Crockford’s on the occasion of the coronation 
of our amiable and beloved sovereign, Victoria, 
was denied the title prodigally showered on 
singers, dancers, and comedians, whose only 
uality,” says the indignant chef “ not requiring 
the aid of a microscope to discover is pride.” 

One of the most delicious, but least known 
French soups is the potage & la Camerani. It 
was introduced early in the century by M. 
Camerani, a famous Scapin (or knavish tricky 
servant) in the Italian Comedy. ‘This erudite 
gourmand was celebrated for several sorts of 
ragouts, and more especially for a mode of 
cooking snails which made them even preferable 
to ortolans. The Camerani soup, however, cost 
more than four pounds a tureen full. 

You took first, Neapolitan maccaroni and 
Parmesan cheese. Then, Gournay butter, two 
dozen livers of fat fowls, celery, cabbage, 
carrots, parsnips, leeks, and turnips, all of which 
were minced and mixed with the chopped livers, 
and placed in the stew-pan with some butter. 
The pot with the soup was then prepared, and 
the different ingredients scientifically placed in 
layers. First the maccaroni, then the mince, 
next the Parmesan. The pot was then placed on 
a slow fire, and the whole was allowed to soak till 
a perfect interfusion of tastes and flavours had 
taken place, and the potage a la Camerani could 
be — into the plate of the delighted gour- 
mand. 

Eccentric Dr. Kitchener, after giving a recipe 
for a West Indian soup made with craw-fish, and 
mixed with spices and vegetables, says quietly, 
“One of my predecessors recommends cray-fish 
pounded alive as an ingredient in the broth to 
sweeten the sharpness of the blood.” The 
energetic doctor makes no moral reflection on 
this suggestion, but his footnote reminds us of 
the cruelty of cooks, and of Charles Lamb’s hu- 
mourous doubts as to whether whipping pigs to 
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death, though inhuman as a practice, might not 
impart a gusto; Lamb then putting the celebrated 
hypothesis, argued so learnedly and exhaus- 
tively at St. Omer’s, as to whether man is not 
justified in using the whip, if the flavour of 
a pig so slain, superadd a pleasure upon the 
palate of the eater more intense than any pos- 
sible suffering conceivable in the animal. The 

uestion also arises whether it is wrong to fatten 
the Strasbourg goose, in order to eniarge his 
liver. A French writer says, “ The bird is 
crammed with food, deprived of drink, and 
fixed near a great fire, its feet nailed to a plank.” 
The torment would be unbearable, but when 
the big-hearted, though small-brained bird re- 
flects that his liver will minister to the de- 
light of Europe, he is consoled. Ude is as 
cruel as the solid men of Strasbourg. In an 
important chapter on “skinning eels,” he says, 
- ‘Take one or two live eels, throw them into 
the fire, and as they are twisting about on all 
sides lay hold of them with a towel in your hand 
and skin them from head to heel.” This method 
is the best, he says, as it is the only method of 
drawing out all the oil which is unpalatable and 
indigestible. He then complains that he has 
been accused of cruelty, but defends himself elo- 
quently, as his object, he says, is only to gratify 
the taste and preserve the health. Mr. Hay- 
ward, commenting on this, compares Ude to the 
member of the Humane Society who, wishing to 
save chimney sweep boys from their dangerous 
work, suggested that a live goose might be 
dragged up the chimney instead, and, some one 
remonstrating with the humane man, he promptly 
= that a couple of ducks would do as 
well. 

The English cook does not excel in soup. 
Soup must be persuaded and reasoned with; 
it will not submit to the impetuous tyranny 
of a person in a hurry. The wine, spices, 
and anchovy are cast into the “enchanted 
pot” too soon by us, and their subtle flavours 
volatilise and pass away into air, into thin air. 

What terrible memories most of us have of 
soups at home and abroad! O that last pea- 
soup at Mrs. Fitzgiblet’s! It was dished up 
too precipitately, and therefore, —— pea- 
soup, it settled into a heavy miry deposit 
at the bottom of the tureen, and what we got 
was a yellowish warm water. There are other 
sorts of odious soups peculiar to the houses of 
careless Amphitryons; such as cold gravy soup 
with a husky skin over it; mock turtle with 
slabs of hard veal in it; vegetable, with peas 
hard as buck shot rattling about in it. ‘There 
is one very favourite soup in which you come 
to streaks of solid sauce and veins of burning 


pepper, and there is also an unappreciated white 

soup which tastes like bill-stickers’ paste. 
People brag of croquet as a successful new 

amusement—“ It brings young people together, 


ou know.” But what of the old people? 
or these waifs and strays of the busy world, 
who have dropped out of the ranks and have 
got out of sight of the flags, and out of hearing 
of the band, there is one source of amusement 


still open; let them cook, let them invent a 
soup. 

See, my Lord Fitzfidget, what a delightful 
old age this notion offers to your notice! Make 
Binns turn all those dusty deed boxes and 
iron safes out of your den; remove those 
county histories you only pretend to consult, 
that Clarendon’s Rebellion you never read, and 
put the room in fighting order for newer and 
more intellectual pleasures. This done, ring 
for the gardener, and order in small bundles, 
carefully sorted, of potatoes, mushrooms, cham- 
pignons (thenankeen-coloured, generally thought 
poisonous, and mind there is no mistake about 
them), parsnips, carrots, beetroot, turnips, 
peas, garlic, onions, cucumbers, celery, celery 
seed, parsley, leeks, common thyme, lemon 
thyme, orange thyme, knotted marjoram, sage, 
mint, winter savory, sweet basil, borage, bay- 
leaves, tarragon, chervil, and burnet. Then 
send to the cook (who will, no doubt, smile, 
but not disrespectfully), for cinnamon, ginger, 
nutmeg, cloves, mace, black and white pepper, 
lemon peel, Seville oranges, salt, anchovies, 
garlic, and cayenne. Tell Mrs. Redburn to send 
you in some lean juicy beef, mutton, and veal, 
some chickens, and, if it be the game season, 
a partridge or two, a snipe, and a woodcock. 
Some truffles and morells, fresh, black, and fine, 
and two or three bottles of Madeira will then 
be all your remaining wants for a pleasant 
morning’s amusement. Of course we presume 
you have a neat steam kitchen range already 
fitted up on a small scale, and a shelf of 
bright stew-pans. The disjointed elements of 
a feast lie before you. You are like Euclid 
with his floor covered with isosceles triangles, 
and circles, and with a problem to solve. Asa 
beginner, first try a “Soup without water ;” 
you will make less mess, and if you fuil, the 
materials thrown away will not be costly. 

Come then, my lord, tuck up your sleeves, 
take courage, and fall to work. Cut three 
pounds of beef and veal into thin slices, put 
them into a stone jar with a dozen sliced 
turnips, two onions, and a little salt; cover the 
jar close in a saucepan of boiling water. There 
Is no colouring or variety in that. Then try 
Mulligatawny. 

Take two quarts of water, my lord, and 
boil a fowl; then add to it, a white onion, a 
chili, two teaspoonfuls of pounded ginger, two 
of curry powder, one teaspoonful of turmeric, and 
half a spoonful of black pepper; boil these for 
half an hour; then fry some small onions and 
add to the soup; season with salt, and serve up. 

Who has not seen with admiration, mingled 
with pity, a huge turtle fresh from its azure bath 
in sweet Indian seas, fresh from gales off the 
storm-vexed Bermoothes or calms off Trinidad, 
cowering in a London eating-house window, its 
feeble flappers vainly fumbling about the straw, 
and a large placard upon the shell of the mute 
and bewildered martyr informing us that “ this 
turtle will be killed to-morrow.” That turtle 





will require arms full of sweet herbs, three 
bottles of Madeira, some forcemeat balls, and 
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the juice of many lemons. Only a profes- 
sional man dare touch that precious creature. 
But Mock-Turtle, my Lord Fitzfidget, is 
within your grasp, though Milton may not be. 

First, my lord, take your calf’s head, remove 
the brains, wash it, and boil it foran hour. Then 
cut up some ham and a knuckle of veal, and 
stew with vegetables of all sorts, cloves, lemon 

eel, and sweet herbs. Let it stew for two 

ours. Then thicken it with butter and two 
table-spoonfuls of flour, and strain and cut the 
head and tongue into square mouthfuls (to simu- 
late the real head and tongue). Season with 
browning, lemon juice, catsup, and wine. There 
is now left for you, my lord, the crowning plea- 
sure of making the forcemeat balls, and adding to 
the haut gout (if you wish to add perfume to the 
violet), anchovies, mushrooms, truffles, curry 
powder, artichoke bottoms, salmons’ livers, lob- 
sters cut into mouthfuls, a bottle of Madeira, 
salted neats’ tongue cut into pieces, and brain 
balls fried in crumbs. A passionate desire of 
excellence has led the English cook to make 
this soup a Thesaurus, nay a very Gaza of good 
things, hoping to transcend the great fish soup 
of the luxurious West Indian Islands. 

The Egyptians make a delicious soup of 
lentils. The Scotch leek soup is very palatable ; 
indeed in the world of soups both rich and poor 
may find an endless choice—from asparagus 
soup to water soup, from the costly Bisque 
to soup maigre, from mock mutton broth (only 
abe and catsup) to the gorgeous and imperial 
turtle. 





AMONG SHARPS. 

In February last year, I came to London for 
the day, on business which took me into the 
City. Having accomplished the purpose of m 
visit more quickly than I expected, I was snail 
ing leisurely along St. Paul’s Churchyard, with 
the view of working my way into the Strand. 
The time of day was something after twelve at 
noon, and of all the busy stream of people that 
flowed city ward or ebbed past me, it seemed 
that I was the only loiterer. A man, however, 
walking nearly as slowly as I, seeing me smoking 
as he passed, at last stopped and asked for a 
light. I gave him a match. He fell back a 
little out of the stream of traffic into the shelter 
of a shop window corner, to light his cigar in 
peace. He was a short man about six and 
thirty, with brown beard and whiskers, face a 
trifle marked with small-pox, well dressed, of 
gentlemanly appearance, and spoke with a 
strong (indeed, much too strong) American 
twang. 

As I continued my stroll, I soon became aware 
that I was followed by this gentleman. The 
slower I walked, the slower he walked. It is 
not comfortable to be followed—so I pulled 
up tv let him pass. Instead of doing so, he no 
sooner came up with me, than he pulled up too. 

He set his head just a thouglht out of the per- 
pendicular, and looking me full in the face said, 





“ Guess this is a tall city? Rather tangled to 
get about in, though? Now, it ain’t like Phila- 

elphy, where our critters knew what they was 
going at before they begun to build, and ruled 
all the streets straight ahead in right lines. 
No, sir.” 

“No?” I said curtly, and was moving on. 

“No, sir,” he continued, walking by my 
side, “and its useless for a stranger in yure 
city to give his mind to going anywhere, for he 
ain’t likely to get there. Now if it ain’t re-ude 
of a stranger asking it, because he is a stranger 
(and we know how to treat strangers in our 
country, sir), where air yeu going to? Happen 
yeu can put me in the way where I’m goin’ to.” 

“Tam making for the Strand,” I said; “if 
your way lies in that direction I can show it 
you; if not, I can tell you how to find it.” 

** Just where I’m castin’ about to get to,” he 
returned; “my moorins is at a hotel opposite 
Somerset House, and as soon as I get into the 
Strand, I can fix myself right up. So I'll just 
couple on to you.” 

I allowed him to do so. I hinted that I 
had no wish to show discourtesy to a citizen of 
that great nation. to which he belonged. My 
companion had plenty to say. He rattled on 
about the States being this and the States being 
that, so that it was needless for me to do any 
more talking than an occasional interjection of 
surprise or satisfaction, each of which was ac- 
knowledged with a Yes, sir, or a No, sir, com- 
pletely final. He told me he had only been in 
England for a fortnight—just taken a run over 
to see the old country—and should be back in 
Noo York again in a couple of months. 

When we had passed through Temple Bar, I 
told him he could be in no further doubt as to 
his way, since he was now in the Strand. 

“T’m considerable obliged,” he said, “Tl 
do as much for you when you come to Noo 
Lary But you ain’t goin’ to part company like 
that ?” 

I had freed my arm and held out my hand to 
wish him good morning. 

** You'll just do a spell ?” he continued. 

**A what ?” said I. 

* Du I not make myself clear to the British 
intellect ? Reckon you'll liquor ?” 

No, I reckoned I had rather be excused. 

“Wal,” he said, chewing his cigar so that 
it assumed a rotary motion, and its point de- 
scribed a circle over his face. “ Wal, sir, it’s a 
custom we hev in our country, and we think it 
rather scaly manners to refuse. Reckon you 
Britishers do zo¢ think it scaly to slight a 
friend’s hospitality in the street. We dw.” 

As he persisted in regarding my refusal 
almost in the light of a personal insult, and 
would not listen to any explanation that we do 
not regard the declining of “drinks” in a 
similar light in our own country, I yielded the 

oint. 
. We retraced our steps a short distance and 
entered a wine store, on the City side of Temple 
Bar, a very respectable place where wines are 
drawn from the wood. Small round marble 
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tables and light chairs are dispersed about the 
shop for the convenience of customers. Here 
my comparion compounded a drink of soda 
water and gin and lemon and ginger, of which 
he wished me to partake. I declined the 
mixture and took a glass of sherry. We might 
have sat five minutes, when a tall and important 
looking personage lounged into the wine-shop. 
As he entered he cast a supercilious look upon 
all the occupants of the tables; then, — his 
head, he removed ‘his cigar and emitted a long 
column of smoke from his lips as a con- 
temptuous verdict of ~— disapproval on the 
society he had joined. He was well-dressed— 
irreproachably, so far as the quality and cut 
of his clothes were concerned; but they 
seemed to assert that conscious independence 
of their wearer that new clothes will assert 
over a person who has been up all night. 
His black hair and small moustache were scru- 
pulously well arranged, but his eyes blinked in 
the daylight, seemingly for want of a night’s 
rest. 

He sauntered up to our table and emitted 
another superior column of smoke over our 
heads. 

“Know this swell?’ my Yankee friend 
whispered. 

I shook my head. 

“Thought he might be a member of yure 
Congress, or a tailor’s advertisement, or some 
other nob.” 

There was a spare chair at our table, and the 
person thus irreverently alluded to, after some 
time spent in mentally estimating the relative 
merits of the other vacant chairs, appeared to 
prevail on himself to take it and sit down. 

“Spree, last night,” he condescended to 
say presently. ‘“ Champagne supper and things 
till all was blue.” 

“Very pretty tipple,” said my American 
friend. 

“Ya-as. . Then coming home with some 
fellahs we saw a Hansom waiting outside a 
doctor’s door, and we chained the man’s cab 
to an iron post.” 

** Man cuss much ?” 

** Bay Jove, ya’as. Doctor damning the cab- 
man and swearing he should be late, cabby 
cutting into his horse like forty thousand, and 
couldn’t tell what was up.” 

“Will yeu liquor?” inquired my American 
friend. 

“No; ’pon m’ word, you know—you’ll allow 
me. Waiter, bottle of champagne !” 

“Wal, reckon I’m not particular, so as 
we du liquor. (Original Champagne Charlie,” 
the American whispered to me). 

The swell put his hand in his breast pocket 
and carelessly drew out a roll of notes, one of 
which he changed to pay for the champagne. 

My American friend nudged me and raised 
his eye-brows. 





“You'll excuse me, stranger,” he said, “ but 
if I was in yure place I would take care of those | 
notes and not keep ’em in a breast pocket, nor 
yet flash ’em about.” 


“Qh,” said the swell, “I always carry them 
so.” 
“Then maybe you don’t live in London, str?” 
“Oh, bay Jove, no. ‘The fact is my uncle 
has lately died and left me a fine property down 
in Essex, and till the lawyers have settled up 
1 came to have a flutter in town.” 

“Then yeu’ll excuse me, once again, but if I 
was in yure place I wouldn’t flutter my notes,” 
and the American appealed to me for justifica- 
tion. “ Ye see yeu never know what company 
yeu may be in.” 

I thought 7 knew what company J was in; 
but I didn’t say so. 

“Aw! for that matter,” said the swell, “I 
know I am always safe in the company of 
gentlemen.” 

“That’s correct. But heow do yeu tell a 
gentleman from a coon ?” 

* Well, I think a man’s a gentleman—aw—if 
he’s got money in his pocket.” 

*‘ Happen you're right. But heow much 
money must a man have in his pocket to prove 
him a gentleman ?” 

“ Nothing less than five pund,” said the swell. 

“Wal, I dunno. But for my part, I shouldu’t 
like yeu to think yeu were talkin with anyone 
but a gentleman as far as I’m concerned,” and 
my American friend produced his purse. 

“ Aw,” said the swell, before he opened it, 
“bay Jove, I’ll bet you a new hat, you haven’t 
got five pund in your purse.” 

“Done with yeu!” said my esteemed friend. 
And on exhibiting his purse, he showed nearly 
thirty sovereigns as well as [ could judge. 

* Aw, then I’ve lost, and I owe you a hat. 
Aw, here is my card.” He handed it to us both. 
Frederick Church, Esquire. 

I was impressed with the notion that the faces 
of both these men were somehow familiar to me. 

The American nudged me again and bestowed - 
upon me an encouraging wink. 

“ Reckon now yeu won’t bet my friend here 
he hasn’t got five sovereigns about him?” He 
nudged me again. 

* Ya’as I will,” said Mr. Church, languidly. 
*T often do it foralark. Iam generally about 
right twice out of three times.” 

I said that I didn’t bet. 

“Aw, well, some people don’t. I wouldn’t 
persuade anybody ’m sure. Sure to lose in the 
long run. Bay Jove, 1 know J do. But just 
for the sport of the thing, I don’t mind stand- 
ing anew hat if you’ve got five pund about you. 
Your friend shall be a witness. It’s all right, 
you know, among gentlemen.” 

I produced my purse. It contained about 
seven pounds in gold and silver. I also had 
about me a gold watch and chain, a ring or 
two, and a shirt pin. I observed just the faintest 
sign of an interchange of intelligence between 
my companions. 

“Ah, lost again,’ Mr. Church remarked ; 
“ well, can’t be helped! Another bottleof cham- 

acne.” 

This bottle my American friend insisted on 
paying for. I drank very little. 
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“ Really, you know,” Mr. Church remarked 
over the new bottle, “ most singular thing—aw 
—three fellahs, perfect strangers, should meet 
like this—and all of us strange to London. Ba 
Jove. You’re from the North (I had told them 
so, which was true), I’m from the East, and our 
friend and American brother, aw, if J may call 
him so, is from the West. Tell you what. As 
soon as ever the lawyers have done up my 
business, you shall both come down to my 
place in Essex and seeme. Jolly good welcome 
and deuced good shooting. You shoot ? course ?” 
turning to my American friend. 

“Sheute? Wal, a small piece. I was lieu- 
tenant in General Sherman’s army for three 
yeeres, and very pretty sheutin’ we had. Con- 
cleude yeu mean rifle sheutin’ ?” 

“Oh, no; shooting game,” Mr. Church ex- 
plained. 

* Yeu don’t du rifle sheutin’, then ?” 

“Bay Jove, no. I only shoot pheasants and 
partridges and all that sort of thing.” 

** Reckon yu’re a good shot, perhaps ?” 

“No, nothing uncommon.” 

“Wal, how many times d’yu concleude yu’d 
hit the bull’s-eye out of twenty wih a rifle ?” 

“Oh, aw. I suppose sixteen,” said Mr. 
Church. 

“Bet yeu ten dollars yeu don’t hit it four- 
teen.” 

* Done.” 

“Very good, sir. My friend here shall be 
umpire.” This was I. 
“Oh no; hang it! 
that’s not fair. Have the landlord.” 

Church. 

The American explained that the landlord 
could not leave his business, and that I was only 
an acquaintance of half an hour, and could not 
be prejudiced either way. So, with some appa- 
rent reluctance, Mr. Church consented. 

The next thing was, where should we go “ to 
sheute off the affair,’ as my American friend 
put it. ‘I know there’s a place Westminster 
way,” he said. “I know there is, ’cause the 
volunteers sheute there.” 

I told him no; the volunteers did not shoot 
at Westminster, but only paraded. 

“T mean a gallery,” he said. “I know I had 
a sheute there with one or tew volunteers last 
week ; but I couldn’t find the place again.” 

**Call a cab,” suggested Chureh. “ Cabby 
ll be sure to know.” 

* Where to, sir ?” the cabman asked Church. 

“ Westminster Palace Hotel,” he replied. 

I was in a cab with two men whose object 
was to rob me, and I was being driven whither 
they directed. However, I was not going to be 
cowed at riding alone with two thieves through 
the crowded London streets in broad day, and 
I was bent on disappointing them. As we rode 
on, they pretended ignorance of the various 
buildings we passed. I pointed out Somerset 
House, the Charing Cross Hotel, National 
Gallery, Whitehall, &. 

Arrived at Westminster, Mr. Church dis- 
missed the cab. We could walk the rest of the 


He’s a friend of yours— 
Thus Mr. 





way, he said, and the cabman had told him 
where the shooting gallery was. The two walked 
one on either side of me. We came to a dirty 
back street immediately behind the Westminster 
Palace Hotel, down that, and to the right—a 
dirtier street still. I said this was a strange 
situation for a shooting gallery. “It was all 
right when you got there,” Mr. Church said ; 
“it was kept very snug.” 

At the lower end of this street, I was not at 
all ill pleased to see a policeman talking to a 
woman. I tried my utmost to catch his eye as 
we passed, but without success. We turned 
down a third street of slimy houses, with here 
and there the filthy red curtain of a low public 
house. Sharp round the corner into a blind 
alley. A dank greasy brick wall blocked the 
other end of the place, so I knew we had 
reached our destination. Scarcely more than 
one of the dilapidated wooden houses in the 
alley showed outward signs of being tenanted ; 
decayed shutters were nailed up to the win- 
dows ;*the whole frontage was smothered in 
filth and grime. The most villanous-looking 
public house I ever set my eyes on was the last 
touse but one, nearest the wall. 

“ That’s the gallery,” said Church. 

“ Reckon it is,” said my American friend. 
“That’s the identical crib where I made some 
fine sheutin’ last week. Come along.” 

I followed them to the door. A woman went 
out as they entered. “Go and fetch —— and 
——,” two names I could not catch, I over- 
heard Church whisper. The men went in first, 
I following. The beershop bar was a filthy 
room, about six feet square, on the right as we 
entered, with only a window to serve beer 
through. The passage was long. About three 
yards down it, was a partition with a half door, 
very strong. I saw, too, that it had a strong 
hasp or catch to it, without a handle, so that, 
once past that, a victim was shut in like a 
mouse in a trap. 1 stopped there. 

“Come along, and look sharp,” said my 
American friend, with less twang than before ; 
*here’s the gallery,” and he opened a door on 
the left. 

Tlooked in at that open door. Isawa strong 
room or cell, seven feet square, as near as t 
can judge—nothing but bare brick walls, no 
window (it was lighted for the moment from 
the passage), and deep sawdust on the floor. 
Both the men were beside the door, standing 
half in light half in shadow. 

“Harry the Maid, and Churcher,” I said, “I 
know you both. It won’t do, and you have 
lost some valuable time!” I slammed the half 
door to gain a moment’s time from pursuit, 
and took to my heels. I had been in the 
court at Worcester when those two men were 


tried for card-sharping. I never slackened speed 
until 1 came upon the policeman, who was still 
talking to the woman. 

* Policeman,” I said, “I think I can put 


you on two people you want, perhaps—Harry 
the Maid and Churcher.” 
** Harry the Maid,” he replied, “is the greatest 
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gence in England, and Churcher is the 
tip-top of skittle sharps; but that’s not their 
only trade.” 

? told him of my adventure, and how I had 
tried to arrest his attention as I passed. 

** Look you here, sir,” he said, “ as you’ve got 
away alive, and with your clothes on, from those 
two, just you be very thankful for | done 
well, and don’t ask for anything more. If you 
had caught my eye as you passed, J wouldn’t 
have gone into that crib after you—no, nor 

et if there had been two more along with me. 
if we want a man out of that place we go ten 
and a dozen strong, and even then it’s a risk.” 

“But, supposing I had really been a simple 
countryman, and passed that half door and 


gone into the trap ?” I asked. 
“Jf you had come out any more, it would 
have been in your shirt,” replied the policeman. 





THE MUSIC OF THE SPHERES. 
IL 
Hast thou not heard it, the universal music ? 
The throbbing harmony, the old eternal rhyme ? 
In the wild billows roaring, 
In the mad torrent pouring, 
And keeping with the stars its beat and march 
sublime ? 
Hast thou not heard it when the night was silent, 
And nothing stirred but winds amid the trees, 
And the star-orbits, strings of harps celestial, 
Seemed quivering to the rush of melodies? 


I. 
If in thy soul there pulse not some faint responsive 
echo 
Of that supernal everlasting hymn, 
Thou'rt of the low earth, lowly, 
Or livest life unholy, 
Or dullest spiritual sense by carnal grossness dim. 
Hear it, oh Poet, hear it! Oh, Preacher, give it 
welcome! 
Oh Loving Heart, receive it, deep in thine inmost 
core, 
The harmony of Angels, Glory, for ever Glory, 
Glory and Peace and Joy, and Love for evermore ! 





THE HIGHWAY TO THE HOSPITAL. 

How many years, and in how many ways, 
has prudence been preached to man? Pru- 
dence, that gathers gold by grains out of the 
hardest life-rock! In a thousand forms, now 
homely as buttermilk, and now arrayed in 
Oriental colours, the moralist has presented 
patient, even-tempered Prudence—the truest 
friend a man can invite to be seated within his 
gates. And how stands the work even now? 
Centuries of warning, ages of woe; broad 
shores strewed with the wrecks of countless 
lives—illustrate the moralist’s noble truth; 
and yet the highway to ruin is as a Derby-day 
road, compared with the country lane in which 
Dame Prudence of the sober skirt and home- 
spun hose is leading the way. 

In an old quarto, Gothic edition, the Ner pEs 
Turnes, by SympHorien Cuampier, published 





in the year 1502, we find the moralist preach- 
ing in a form that was very old even then. The 
Highway to the Hospital is older than the 
drunken community of the Children without 
Care, and the rest of the representative 
gentry “who knew Hebrew,” and were borne 
about among the vineyards and orchards 
of France, in the company of representative 
figures of wantonness and dishonesty. Amid 
the orgies of Briquerasade and the rascalities of 
Cartouche, and the degrading superstitions of 
the Grand Grimoire, which pandered to the 
passions and vices of the ignorant multitude 
through many generations, we find the moralist 
at his patient work. The Highway to the 
Hospital is set forth in a series of warnings 
that, albeit they were being murmured in men’s 
ears some four centuries ago, sound like the 
preaching of yesterday, and wholly aud strongly 
apply to to-day. 

he ways to ruin—to the hospital—the 
asylum—the workhouse—are indeed many— 
the ancient moralist taught the eountry bump- 
kins of France, in short sharp sentences. 
People who have little money and wear silks 
and costly clothes go to the hospital. Old 
soldiers who have been spendthrifts through 
their youth, go to the hospital. People who put 
no order whatever in their expenditure, go to the 
hospital. Idle and neglectful folk who fear 
labour in the days of their youth, go emphatically 
to the hospital. Hand-to-mouth livers—to the 
hospital. 

The moralist of the sixteenth century, it will 
be seen suffices for the nineteenth. Those who 
fear labour in the days of their youth and take 
their way to the hospital or workhouse in their 
age, are a host among us—nay, there are those, 
and by the thousand, who toil with a will, and 
yet reach the hospital at last, and these are 
witnesses who tend to the confusion of the 
moralist. Hand-to-mouth livers are modern 
presences who need rebuking as sternly as the 
ne’er-do-wells of 1502. Science has smoothed 
the path of the thrifty in these latter days, so 
that the hand-to-mouth liver has not the ex- 
cuses of his far-off predecessors. But we must 
leave the old moralist’s line untouched. Thrift 
needs a rampart of maxims to prevent its 
Quaker look from being blotted out by show 
and extravagance, and the silk wearer who 
should sport worsted. The disorderly distri- 
butor of his resources is of our time, as the 
official gentlemen of Basinghall-street are here 
to testify. The moralist proceeds. Lovers of 
litigation—to the hospital. Whither are these 
tending even now, with all our law reforms? 
People who engage in a business which they 
don’t understand—to the hospital. Jacks of all 
trades and masters of none are of an ancient 
race, and the blood has not died out yet. They 
are shabby citizens who never thrive apace, or 
make an inch of progress in art, letters, or 
industry. Families wherein there is much 
dancing, and in whose home many banquets 
are spread—to the hospital. Who eat their 
corn in the green ear—to the hospital. Who 
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gamble till midnight, who burn wood and 
candles through the night, swill the wine of the 
cellar, and sleep far into the morning—to the 
hospital. Corn is eaten in the green ear still: 
sometimes the seed-crop is consumed. We 
have gamblers who make the first pack after 
midnight. We are distinguished by roysterers 
who rob to entertain, and burn the candles and 
wood of other people throughout the dark 
hours. * 

Who 2 for love, having nothing—to the 
hospital. We are now discussing on how many 
hundreds of pounds sterling per annum two 
young people of the middle class may assume 
the responsibilities and duties of matrimony. 

The prudent starting point is a moot question 
still, because the moralist’s other warnings are 
neglected. The silks are worn, the feasting is 
held, the wood and coals are burning in the 
thousands of houses which are ruled in this 
land by what Mrs. Argus over the way says. 

Who are lazy dressers in the morning—to 
the hospital. Who work in holiday clothes— 
to the hospital. On the other hand, people who 
allow their hangings to rot against their walls, 
and their linen to decay in their chests—to the 
hospital. Who becomes security for his fellow- 
man—to the hospital. The moralist is hard in 
this unqualified condemnation of the friend who 
takes risk for his friend. The borrower, the 
lender, and the surety, are three individualities 
not to be dismissed in a few oracular words. 
In the main, our ancient moralist is right. The 
borrower, he possibly argued, is, as a rule, the 


thriftless man; ergo he will not meet his en-- 


ement, and his surety will have to pay. 
ut the trio who figure in a loan are interesting 
creatures who refuse to be lightly and curtly 
handled. Poor gentlemen and journeymen who 
indulge in kickshaws—to the hospital. People 
who leave their gardens, orchards, and vine- 
ards unenclosed, when the fruit is ripe—to the 
ospital. These are cousins-german at least to 
the family that has pursued the unprofitable oc- 
cupation of shutting the stable-door after the 
steed has been stolen, from father to son, 
through unnumbered generations. 

The moralist opens some ways to the hos- 
pital which are severe, in the manner of Roche- 
foucault ; as, for example, people who ask their 
neighbours often to break bread with them—to 
the hospital. Fathers and mothers who make 
over their worldly goods to their children, in 
the faith that these will honour and cherish 
them in their old age—to the hospital. This 
latter warning, we take it, was forced upon the 
moralist by the constant witnessing of the deeds 
of wndutiful children, in the agricultural dis- 
tricts of old France, who were in the habit of 
grumbling over the old man and woman in the 
chimney corner, as incumbrances, since they 
were regular charges on the farm, and could 
not be got rid of. 

Who let the horse’s back become raw, for 
want of timely attention to the saddle—to the 
hospital. Who, grudging an outlay of ten 
crowns, lose one hundred—to the hospital. 





Cowley has turned the moralist’s warning 
sharply in a line : 


The rich poor man’s emphatically poor. 


People who having but slender means, eat apart, 
the husband at one hour and the wife at another 
—to the hospital. The moral precept is good 
to-day. The meal in common is the happy and 
economical meal. Who are lavish, living in the 
hope of a legacy—to the hospital. Who having 
a groat, make ‘mad of a shilling—to the hos- 
pital. Who travel to distant markets or fairs, 
when they should be working, still only for a 
tenpence, and spend a shilling besides losing 
several days’ work—to the hospital. To the 
hospital, and at a galloping pace, without over- 
much sympathy from sagbodgt 

The moralist sums up the travellers on the 
highway to the hospital, in a few sharp sen- 
tences. In the year 1502 a spade was empha- 
tically called a spade: then, the faults of fools 
were dubbed folly. The moralist said finally 
to the ignorant country folk who get their lite- 
rature out of the hawker’s pack—all gourmands, 
swearers, blasphemers, idlers, sots, gipsy-rascals, 
are inheritors of the hospital. He who moral- 
ised four centuries back, could he wake in a 
Breton village to-morrow morning and listen 
to the commérage of the neighbourhood, would 
not find much work laid out for him in the way 
of amending his warnings. He would find the 
old figures still tripping, stumbling, or singing 
and capering, along the high-road to ruin. He 
would pass the house where the wood and 
candles were burning all night. Should he peep 
into the stable he would perceive the mare with 
a raw back, and the piéce de conviction in the 
shape of a ragged saddle on the harness-peg. 
The silk of the farmer’s daughter would rustle 
in his ear. His eye would fall upon the un- 
protected orchard: and swinging upon a gate, 
a narrow-browed churl would appear to him 
still nibbling his grain in the green ear! 





SIXTY-EIGHT IN ABYSSINIA. 


I am mule Number Sixty-eight. How I 
acquired powers of observation and the gift of 
speech is my secret. If disclosed at all, the 
communication will be made to my own people 
only. The mules upon two legs will get no help 
from me. 

My address, at birth, was Panticosa, on the 
Gallego, Pyrenees. My mother was a mare of 
a beauty owned by a Caballero, who farmed 
iis own lands. My father was the greatest 
donkey in the South of France. 

Here let me observe that the wretched little 
asses to be met with in the market towns of 
Spain, are not the fathers of that magnificent 
quadruped the Spanish mule. Our noble sires 
are a tall ancient race, whose blood has been 
kept blue since tle days when Spain was con- 
quered by the Moors Although our mothers 
are nearly all residents in Spain, our fathers are 
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citizens of Southern France, and periodically 
cross the Pyrenees to see their wives. 

During the first year of my life, I did nothing 
but amuse myself. At three years old, I drew 
a light cart about the farm on which I was 
born, and carried the youngest daughter of my 
owner. I remained on the farm until nearly 
four years old, when my owner died, and I was 
sold to a Senor José for sixty dollars. José 
was a contrabandist, and employed me for two 
years in carrying French goods into Spain 
through the wildest depths of the frontier. I was 
present at no fewer than three fights between 
the contrabandists and the guardios civiles. 
The last of these was connected with some poli- 
tical movements of General Prim. 

As my colour was peculiar, it was suggested 
that I might lead to the identification of the 
band; I was accordingly sold for Seville, where 
I carried goods from the railway station to some 
country villages. At the end of this time I was 
taken with four others to Gibraltar, and sold to 
some Englishmen for something over one hun- 
dred and ten dollars. Thence I was shipped 
for Abyssinia. They hoisted me on board by 
passing under my belly a piece of canvas bound 
with rope, and they put me into a stall only just 
broad enough to hold me. On each side were 
—_ other mules, and more were put on a 

eck below; our faces were turned toward an 
opposite row of mules, our heels to the steamer’s 
side. There were two hundred of us, who, after a 
voyage of eleven days, were landed and led to the 
Alexandria railway station, and carried in twenty- 
four hours to a sandy plain called Suez, where 
with two thousand others I stayed for a week. 
Then I was put into another steamer like the 
first, but hotter, and six days after the com- 
mencement of my second sea voyage the steamer 
came to port in Abyssinia. Two visitors came 
to see us, one of whom was clearly endowed 
with more than ordinary discrimination. 

“That is a remarkably fine animal,” he ob- 
served, pointing in my direction. 

“ A little small,” said his companion. 

“So much the better. A mule of fourteen 
hands will thrive where one of fifteen hands 
would lose condition. You can clear out your 
cargo this afternoon, captain. The naval officer 
has promised to send half a dozen native boats 
alongside ; with five-and-twenty in each, two 
trips will finish the lot.” 

“Who will take charge of them when they 
land ?” 

At this question our visitors laughed. 
“ Why,” said one of them, “I suppose you will 
next ask me for a receipt for your cargo. All 
you have to do is to send the mules on shore. 
The Transport train may have detailed some 
men tocatch them. If they have, they will get 
most of them; if not, it will be nothing new. 
The beasts will have to take their chance. But 
mind you give them a big drink before they go 
into the boats. Water is scarce on shore.” 

The crew of my boat consisted of six men, 
all blacks ; indeed, I now discovered what I had 


way Station, that men vary as much in their 
colour as horses or mules. Two of these men 
occupied themselves in taking from me and 
my companions the canvas ‘halters which had 
been placed on our heads before quitting the 
vessel. 

“T do not believe,” said one, “ that the Eng- 
lish are soldiers ; foralihough [ have seen more 
than one thousand five hundred Indian warriors 
land, and two thousand mules, I have only 
counted fifty white fighting men.” 

“They have,” said another, “some white 
warriors at Aden, but they are above all devils 
at sea. It was only yesterday that they wished 
to tow thirteen of our sailing boats with that 
fire - yonder, so that we might take two 
loads of stone to the pier which the Chinese 
are building, instead of the one load which we 
said was the most we could carry in twenty- 
four hours.” 

“Ridiculous. A child could see that when 
you fetched two loads instead of one, the pier 
would be built twice as fast, and you would 
only receive half the money.” 

“Exactly. So thought the captain of the 
dhow. We agreed to let the white faces fasten 
the thirteen vessels together by, ropes, one after 
the other, in a string: but when the steam-tug 
tried to pull us on, we had all anchored.” 

“Ha! ha! What did the fools do then?” 

“ First, they swore; then, they sent an inter- 
preter to explain that if we allowed the fire ship 
to tug us, we should have no trouble with our 
sails. As if we had not knownthat! Then they 
swore again, and then we lighted our pipes; and 
then they became very quiet. One gets to be 
affaid of these English when they stop talking. 
After a little while, a boat with twelve men 
came from their fighting ship. The men had 
swords. A little boy about fourteen years of 
age was their chief. He stepped into the lead- 
ing dhow, told his men to tie its captain to the 
mast, and—before Allah, it is true!—they 
flogged him.” 

“Did not the crew of his dhow fight for 
their captain ?” 

“No, they said afterwards the Europeans 
looked so wicked they did not know what to 
do. Well, this abhorred boy went to the 
second and third dhows and flogged their cap- 
tains also; mine was the fourth, but I and all 
the boats in the rear had our anchors up before 
the Europeans reached us. ‘The boy only 
laughed at me as the tug pulled us on. Now here 
we are in shallow water. We must put out the 
mules of these unbelievers, but at any rate we 
have got most of their halters. What fools 
these English are, not to have put one of their 
men in our boat!” 

I was now forced to walk up some planks 
which led from the bottom to the top edge of 
the craft. All around me was water. Three 
or four men struck at and pushed me from 
behind, until I half jumped, half was thrown, 
into the sea. I saw land about one hundred 
yards to my front and swam for it. The water 
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was very warm. I soon got to a shallow place 
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and walked on shore, where I laid down and 
rolled for ten minutes. 

Since leaving Suez I had not had a chance 
of such acleaning. I now looked about me. The 
blacks were shoving my friends out of the six 
dhows into the water. Most of them made for 
land, but a few were idiots and swam out to 
sea. Some of these found out their mistake, 
some were chased back by boats, three or 
four were drowned. I saw the bodies of six 
mules, three camels, and one horse at the brink 
of the sea close to where I landed. Several 
live camels were in the water, some standing, 
some sitting, and one drinking. I was after- 
wards informed that those who either stood 
long in the water, or drank much of it gene- 
rally died, and that they had been in the first 
place frenzied by excessive thirst. 

I noticed that about fifty light-brown men, 
who had each one or two halters, were catching 
the mules. Most of us had landed without 
halters, which of course made us more difficult 
to seize; but we were all so bewildered by 
novelty that we could easily have been caught 
had the men taken any trouble with their task ; 
but there was only one, a little white fellow on 
a pony, who seemed to care a fig what became 
of us. He appeared to command the others, 
and had a long whip with which he beat the 
men more than the mules. The white fellow 
tried to noose the lash of his whip round my 
neck ; but I had made up my mind to be free 
for that night, at least, so I kicked up my heels 
and bolted. 

“I then cantered forward a quarter of a mile, 
and found that I was on sandy land, upon 
which grew green bushes; and althouglr I 
could munch the bushes, they were poor 
eating. Two camels whom I passed, were 
browsing upon them with great relish. I was, 
however, neither hungry nor thirsty, but glad 
to lie down upon firm land. About this time 
the sun set, and darkness followed almost 
' immediately. I dropped into a deep slumber. 
When I awoke, a wind had sprung up, which 
blew before it large clouds of dust. Two jackals 
were sniffing at my hind legs. Watching my 
opportunity, I sprang on my legs, and jumped 
towards the larger of the pair; my fore-legs 
came down upon his neck. Before he could 
recover from his surprise, I bit one of his 
limbs vg f through, and then turning my heels 
upon him, broke his skull with repeated kicks. 

The excitement and exertion consequent 
upon being thus disturbed in my sleep, by 
vermin, roused me thoroughly. I stood erect, 
listening to the yelps of the packs of jackals 
who at night in this country invariably draw 
near the precincts of the quarters of us civi- 
lised creatures. Sometimes I heard the hoarser 
ery of a hyena. After a while, I again lay 
down, and slept till morning. At sunrise I felt 
hungry, and, judging that little food could be 
got in the open country, went down to look for 
my breakfast among the abodes of men. I 
walked quietly to the point where I saw most 
dwellings; this was close to the water, and 





there were huge piles of most excellent pro- 
vender. It was guarded by men who drove 
other animals away; but by judicious recon- 
noitering I discovered a large bag separated 
from the rest, which I knew, from its smell, to 
contain chopped straw. With my teeth and 
fore-foot I soon tore open the bag, and made a 
hearty meal; after this I essayed to A wry my 
thirst, but found the sea to be undrinkable. 

I addressed myself to two mules employed 
on the contents of the bag I had left. One of 
them, a huge grey Italian, intimated that there 
was drinking water at five minutes distance. I 
walked in the direction he had mentioned and 
saw over five hundred mules gathered around 
a dozen large iron tanks filled with water which 
ran into wooden troughs surrounding them. 

The mules were chained together by threes 
or fives, each string being attended by one man. 
Now, every mule wanted to drink first and every 
muleteer wanted to have his animals watered 
first. The troughs, when full, would give room 
for forty mules to drink at atime, but as they were 
usually worked they would “water only twenty. 
There was no sort of order kept; mules and 
men pressed indiscriminately towards the water ; 
the string of mules got entangled; the four- 
footed people bit and kicked, while the two- 
footed swore a good deal and fought a little. 
Besides the mules tied up and escorted by 
drivers, there were about a hundred who, like 
myself, were loose. Half of these were nearly 
mad with thirst, and, reckless of consequences, 
forced their way through the throng. A loose 
mule had a great advantage in not being tied to 
companions; on the other hand every man’s 
hand was against him, and although he might, 
and often did, force his way tothe troughs, the 
moment he dipped his mouth into the water, 
one or two nasty muleteers would strike at his 
nose with sticks. I have seen animals so thirst 
that they would even when heavily belaboure 
on their nostrils, go on drinking; but unless a 
mule is really dying for want of water he cannot 
endure the pain of ‘blows on so tender a place. 

At length the captive mules grew fewer, and 
we who were free had a chance of getting com- 
fortably to the troughs. About eighty of us were 
left, and the water was still flowing into one of 
the troughs at which about a dozen of us could 
have stood in comfort. But as we all struggled 
and fouglit to be helped first, a 
spilled, and when not more than 


= deal was 
alf of us had 
drunk I heard one of the men on the tanks say, 
“TI think we have been pumping long enough 
for these stray mules ; let us go, mates, and look 


after our dinners.” Shortly afterwards the 
water ceased to flow, and this was espeeially 
unlucky for me, as I had a few minutes before, 
by dint of biting, forced my way to the troughs, 
and with the aid of my heels had kept m 

position only long enough to lap up about half 
what I should have liked to drink. But there 
was no more water, so I trotted away to find 
food. Moving off in a hitherto unexplored 
direction, I had walked for a quarter of an 
hour when I saw several long rows of mules. 
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Upon approaching them, I found that about one 
hundred animals were in each line, fastened by 
halters to a thick rope one hundred and twenty 
yards long, of which the two ends and some 
of the intervening parts were in the ground. 

There was strewn on the ground before them 
plenty of chopped straw, to which I directed 
my attention. While so engaged, the drivers 
came round with grain. I could not get at an 
of what was in nose-bags, but secured to myself 
a good share of what was shaken down upon the 
ground. The other mules, who had allowed me 
to eat as much asI would of the chopped straw, 
strongly objected to my having a part of their 
rations of corn; but what then ? oa untied, 
and could move as I chose. Occasionally a 
muleteer shouted at me, and, of course, I let 
him shout. If he came near me with a stick, 
I simply trotted off and fed at another part 
of the line. 

As the mules were not all fed at the same 
time, but got their corn whenever it suited the 
muleteers to attend to them, by visiting different 
lines in succession, I ate well; but the heat was 
great and my thirst increased hourly. 

I betook myself again to the tanks, round 
which a hundred other mules were waiting. 
Several parties of animals with drivers soon ap- 
peared, but on being told by a man who stood 
on the tanks, “There will be no water this 
afternoon,” they went unwillingly away. 

I tried the sea. Some slight relief I got 
by lying down and bathing. One mule was 
greedily drinking the sea water; the more he 
drank the greater seemed to be the pain from 
which he suffered. At length his limbs, which had 
been gradually growing weaker, failed him alto- 
gether ; he fell on his knees, a wave threw him 
on his side, and I saw him drown, as he had 
not strength to recover his feet. This drove 
me from the sea. During the night I saw 
seven jackals on a dead horse, and thought that 
to-morrow they would be on me. I came upon 
a group of tents. It struck me water might be 
found in them. I entered one, and soon smelt 
water, but it was shut in a skin, which I endea- 
voured to tread open ; but it slipped away from 
my hoofs, and the noise caused by my efforts 
woke a man who had been sleeping. He drew 
something from under his head, and I soon 
heard the click of a pistol lock. Evidently I 
was taken for a wild beast. But I had the 
presence of mind to remain motionless, and the 
man presently discovered that I was a civilised 
being, like himself. He put the weapon back 
under his pillow and shouted, “Get out!” 
This intimation I obeyed ; then, listening outside 
until his regular breathing told me that he was 
asleep, I again ventured in and tried tc open 
the water-skin; but a second time I awoke the 
sleeper, who, rising, flung a bottle at me, and 
then barricaded the entrance of his tent, so that 
T could only put my head inside. This I did. 
I remained, gazing at the skin for an hour; 
when suddenly the bright idea flashed across my 
mind that there might be perhaps worse guarded 
water in some of the other tents. Acting upon 





this thought, I proceeded to the largest of 
them, where, oh! bliss, my nose touched a 
large tub full of water. It was brackish, but I 
cared not for that. I felt, not that I was drink- 
ing, but that life was re-entering my veins. 
When I walked into the tent, it was only the 
hope of finding water which enabled me to 
drag my limbs ; but when I had exhausted the 
supply in the tub I felt able to carry a camel up 
the Pyrenees. Looking gaily around, I espied 
in the corner a bucket, which, on trial, I found 
to contain more water—this time of most 
excellent quality. I drank now, not for life, 
but for pleasure, thoroughly relishing my liquor. 
As I poked for the last mouthfuls, I upset the 
bucket. This awoke somebody, who shouted, 
“* Who is there ?” upon which I judged it pru- 
dent to walk out, passing over the two gentle- . 
men who lay stretched athwart the door. 

The person I had disturbed soon had the 
others awake, and told them there had been a 
mule inside, and he wondered what it could 
have been doing. “Try the water,” said a 
voice which I recognised as that of the colonel, 
who had come to see us upon our arrival. “ By 
Jove, the washing water is gone!” cried one. 
“ And the drinking water too !” shouted another. 
“That confounded mule must have swallowed 
at least ten gallons.” ‘ Never mind,” answered 
the colonel, “ I daresay it will do the poor brute 
good. I wish every mule could have as much.” 

The sun now being up I made for the mule 
lines to get breakfast. 

The day before, a few very feeble attempts, 
which I easily baffled, had been made to catch 
me; but the agony of thirst I had endured 
throughout the night determined me to let 
myself be caught now, as I saw that a loose 
mule in this country had little chance of any- 


hen, accordingly, a strong 
bare-legged man with a halter in his hand ap- 
proached me, as I was feeding on some chopped 
straw, I suffered him to slip the collar over 
my head. He tied me to four other mules 
and led us to water; he fought hard for us, 
but we took an hour in getting to the 


thing to drink. 


trough. While pushing through the crowd I 
noticed a body of some sixty handsome mules 
who were led by blacks; these kept together, 
and some horsemen, dressed in blue, cleared, 
but not without using their whips, a way for 
their charges, who were quickly watered. 

After drinking we were led to camp, and got 
our grain; then we were saddled with Persian 
saddles, which are soft and not uncomfortable 
to bear, but very heavy, being over eighty 
pounds in weight. My master, a Persian mule- 
teer, tied us together in a string of five, then 
mounted a small pony, and seizing the halter 
of the first mule, led the party. 

Our employment for that day was to carry 
bags of grain from the piles of forage to the 
mule lines. Each bag weighed seventy-five 
pounds, and we carried two. The distance 
being about a mile, we made two trips in all, 
and as far as the quadrupeds were concerned, 
we might have undertaken more. However, as 
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our master had to do the loading and unloading, 
he gave us an easy life. 

We were lucky that evening, for we got 
water a second time. At night we rested com- 
fortably, some standing, but most of us lying. 
Mules are very different in this respect from 
horses, particularly from Eastern horses. With- 
out meaning any disrespect to the memory 
of my dear mother, who was the most amiable 
mare in the world, I must say that, in my opi- 
nion, horses are foolish animals; if a hundred 
of them had been fastened to a rope as we 
were, instead of conducting themselves reason- 
ably and peaceably, as was our fashion, they 
would have bit and kicked until half of them 
were hurt. What is the consequence? Man, 
who is content to tether us by the head only, 
ties them by the head and hind feet, so that not 
only are they much more confined than we are, 
but they are, to a great extent, checked in that 
social intercourse which is one of the main 
charms of existence : to say nothing of the un- 
pleasantness they must suffer from having no 
friend nigh to scratch their sides in those por- 
tions out of the reach of their own teeth. On 
the other hand, my father’s family are, perhaps, 
a little too patient of injuries, and do not, by 
resenting small liberties taken with their good- 
nature, establish for themselves a proper re- 
spect. I think we mules may fairly claim to 
have inherited all the good qualities of our pro- 

nitors on both sides, without any of their 

efects. From our mothers we get courage, 
strength, and a comely shape, accompanied 
by power and skill in the use of our heels 
against a foe. But we possess also the patient 
endurance, the sureness of foot, and the 
quiet good sense of our sires, from whom also 
we have received a melodious voice, softened 
and attuned by a remembrance of the ringing 
neigh of our mothers. But I indirectly praise 
myself. 

Several descriptions of forage were at dif- 
ferent times served out to me; six pounds of 
— (an Indian grain), oats, or barley, was my 

aily ration. Indian and English compressed 
hay or chopped straw was also added; the 
English hay was very good. Sometimes, too, 
we had issued to us, compressed forage, which 
is a mixture of hay and oats squeezed into a 
small bulk. The British government may like 
to hear that I don’t approve of it much. A 
good deal of the grain is wasted while I am 
eating the hay. Again, at some places grass is 
to be found, at others grain, but if the com- 
pressed forage is employed there is (as it con- 
tains both corn and hay) no good management 
possible in issuing rations of whatever kind of 
provender is furnished by the country. 

One circumstance alarmed me. Occasionally 
a mule would show symptoms of slight illness. 
in a few hours there would be a running at the 
nostrils, and the eyelids would become heavy 
and red; then the tongue and gums would 
change colour, a large quantity of matter would 
issue from the nose, and within twelve hours 


after his first sickness, he would in all likelihood 





be dead, exhibiting a distended belly, a stiffened 
mouth, and squared nostrils from which-a 
mucous fluid still trickled. After death, it 
was at first the custom to pay but little atten- 
tion to the obsequies of my deceased companions. 
Our number was daily thinned also by deser- 
tion. The muleteers had so many to lead to 
water, that to lessen work they were constantly 
permitting an escape; then when we came in 
we were so carelessly tied that we could pull 
the ropes loose. I have known five hundred 
mules to be at one time free. Animals thus 
loose constantly wandered to some distance 
from camp, and often died for want of water. 
I believe, too, that many were carried off by the 
surrounding blacks; indeed, I once heard an 
officer say that of the first ten thousand mules 
landed, only fifty-two per cent could be accounted 
for ; of the remainder it could only be guessed 
that they were dead or stolen. 

The muleteers who had charge of us spent 
most of their time in grumbling. On the fourth 
day after my arrival I heard all the Persians 
agreeing with each other to do no work unless 
their wages were raised, and they were per- 
mitted to choose their own headmen. 

Having watered and fed us as usual, they 
did not put on our saddles, but lay down and 
smoked. About noon a white man came to 
them and tried to induce them to saddle. Next 
day I heard them say that they had been put 
on half rations until they returned to work, but 
they did not care for that. They could exchange 
some of our corn for food with the Shoho natives 
of the country. Two days later, five white men 
came into the lines and called the Persians, to 
the number of one hundred and fifty, together ; 
they then asked the headmen if they would 
saddle us. The answer was “No.” The white 
men caught hold of the best dressed headman, 
who had in his girdle two pistols and a dagger, 
threw him on the ground, and bade a Hindostani 
man flog him. I thought the Persians would have 
killed the white men, but I heard my master 
say to a companion, “ Hassan, you must not 
attack the English; they are few before us ; but 
they have a thousand soldiers’ five hours from 
this and more upon the sea. Do not be mad.” 
The Hindostani man was allowed to beat the 
Persian. When this was finished his friends 
said they would work, which they did that 
afternoon, but they moved very slowly. 

That evening several of them formed a circle 
in front of me; they talked bitterly of the 
English, complaining not only of the pay, but 
that they got no better food than the Hin- 
dostani, and much less than the Europeans; 
that they were threatened with loss of their 
riding mules or horses and having to walk, 
which had not been their custom in Persia; and 
that the white officers did not understand them 
when they complained. About one hundred 
of them agreed to set out that night for a town 
called Massowah, two days distant. 

Personally, I think it was a great pity that 
they left, as they were, except a few Euro- 
peans, the only people at Zoola who understood 
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mules. They cared more for our comfort than 
either the Arabs or Hindostani. 

Next morning, as my master had deserted, I 
got neither food nor water, until a white man 
came into the lines and bade some other Per- 
sians take us to the tanks. My friend, the 
grey Italian, and myself, were handed over to 
an Arab who already had care of six animals. 

I had been much worse cared for by the 
Persian than in Spain, but until I came into 
the hands of the Arab I had no idea how a man 
might in some cases misbehave towards a 
mule. He took no interest in seeing that we 
got our full allowance of water. Once, when 
he knew he was not watched, he dragged us 
away from the crowd round the tanks before 
we had a drop. As to our food, he gave 
a good deal of it to the Shohos for firewood 
and milk; the rest he would sometimes put 
on the ground before us so carelessly that 
the wind blew much of it away ; when we had 
it in nosebags he often left them over our noses 
for hours after the corn was finished, until we 
were nearly stifled for the want of air. He 
spent his time chiefly in sleeping, cooking, and 
playing cards. I remained with him fourteen 
days, when one morning at the water trough 1 
failed to get an opportunity of drinking. Our 
master, when four others had finished, pulled 
us away without giving mea chance. All that 
day and the next night I suffered pain from 
thirst ; but what was my horror when, on the 
following morning, I heard the Arab tell a com- 
panion that as the head man was away he 
should spare himself for that day the trouble of 
taking us to the tanks. 

I saw that I must do or die; my halter rope 
was, for a wonder, well tied. I begged the 
grey Italian to gnaw it for me, as I had ob- 
served him do before for other mules, and he 
got through it in about half an hour. 

1 was now free, and made for the tanks. When 
I came near the troughs I saw there was but 
little chance of getting to them for two hours, 
as there was a dense crowd around. As | 
groaned over my ill fortune, I heard a man say, 
“Catch that good looking chesnut!” An Arab 
approached me, seized my halter, and led me 
before an Englishman, who said “he will do.” 
I was handed over to a Shoho who already had 
charge of two other mules, and found myself in 
ten minutes at the water, to which an ap- 
proach had been cleared for the party to 
which I belonged. 

I was now one of a hundred mules belong- 
ing to the artillery. My companions, though 
not large, were of more than usual activity 
and compactness of shape. We had only eight 
Arabs to tend us, but these had little to do 
beyond giving us our feeds; at which times a 
white man, of whom there were five connected 
with us, watched them narrowly. We had 
plenty of provender, and, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, we were watered twice a day. Fifty 
black natives (Shohos) used to lead us to the 
tanks and clean up our lines. 

The day 1 entered this troop, my new master 





cut, with a pair of scissors, a letter on one 
side of my neck, and the number, sixty-eight, on 
the other. Next morning a saddle was put on 
me, surmounted by a framework of iron, and I 
was led to the guns. One of these was taken 
to pieces, and the smallest, but heaviest, part 
was placed across my saddle; a second portion 
was put upon another mule, and the wheels 
were laid upon a third. I took this operation 
very quietly, as did also the wheel mule; but 
our other friend strongly objected to being 
loaded. I had the satisfaction of hearing my- 
self pronounced a serviceable animal. The 
troublesome one, it was agreed, should be dis- 
missed from the artillery, and sent back to the 
transport lines. The same operation was per- 
formed with several other mules; but when 
about thirty of us had been loaded, we were 
unloaded and marched back. 

One night two Hindostani men entered our 
lines. They looked carefully at the rough hut 
in which the Arabsslept. Finding these ‘buried 
in slumber, they proceeded to untie me and 
three other mules, and led us off to another 
part of the camp. At dawn, I, and two new 
companions, were saddled, loaded, and marched 
off. As soon as we got beyond the lines, my 
new driver mounted me, and I had to carry 
him in addition to a load of two hundred 
pounds, four hours, along a sandy road, varied 
only by our master’s taking a doze half way, 
while we had still to stand under our loads. 

I had been stolen to replace another mule. 
Next morning, tied to two other people of my 
race and country, I was led from this camp, 
which I found was called Komayle. 

My load consisted of two bags of rice weigh- 
ing each seventy-five pounds, tied by ropes to a 
saddle which I heard called Egyptian. Its 
framework was of clumsy make ; any hard work 
would have broken it; it was heavy; it hurt 
my back ; it was, in fact, a detestable saddle. 

For the next four days I got a fair allowance 
of corn, but very little grass; the road led 
through along defile and was very rough, in 
one place in particular, Sooroo, where it passed 
between cliffs three hundred feet high, which 
shut out all view of the sun, I had to jump 
from rock to rock. No easy task, for 1 was 
attached to two companions, and our master, 
save when he saw a white man in the distance, 
always got upon one of us, who had thus to 
carry both a load and a man. 


y driver knew little about mules, and 


cared less. He would generally allow us to 
drink if we actually passed water on the road, 
but would only go out of his way to drive us to 
streams or wells, when forced to do so. I saw 
him take twenty pounds of rice out of one of 
the bags, which tre rather skilfully sewed up 
again. This lightening of my load would have 
been an advantage, had the grain been taken 
from both sides, but the destruction of the even 
balance hurt a back already galled. 

On the fourth day we climbed a considerable 
hill, and reached Senafé. Here, with the ex- 
ception of one journey, which I made back to 
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Komayle to take up biscuits, I rested for some 


e. 

At Senafé I was better cared for ihan at any 
time before,except when with the artillery. I was 
very regularly watered and fed, and had plenty 
of fresh grass, cut in the neighbourhood. 
attributed the improvement in my condition, 
not to any increased affection on the part of 
my driver, but to his being watched by other 
Hindostani headmen, who were in turn kept in 
check by four or five whites. I also got in suc- 
cession two new kinds of saddle; the first was 
called a Bombay pad, and consisted simply of 
two canvas cushions joined together at the 
part which rested over the ridge of my back 
and with some bamboos fastened to them, round 
which ropes could be passed to tie on the loads. 
It is not bad, weighs about fifty pounds, and 
cannot easily be put out of order by a careless 
muleteer; the parcels put on it are, if small, 
often wrapped in a rough matting called a 
seleita, which can then be thrown across the 
saddle. The second was called the Otago. My 
own impression was that it was comfortable, 
and it never seemed to break ; the loads, too, 
were put on quickly. 

I attribute my having got safely through the 
arduous campaign to the good health and con- 
dition in which I found myself at my start 
from Senafé, thanks partly to watchful super- 
vision and the care and rest which I had at 
Zoola with the artillery. 

At the close of January I started from Senafé 
bearing a Bombay pad-saddle and two small 
barrels of rum, one slung on either side. Our 
party consisted of two hundred soldiers and 
about as many mules. Our march led, the first 
day, through a well cultivated country, dotted 
with numerous villages. 

My first day’s travel passed without inci- 
dent. On the second, I was one of a couple 
of hundred mules who were guarded by twenty 
white soldiers, armed with long muskets. One of 
these men picked up a sharp stone, and while 
he held it in his hand, looked at the fore feet 
of several of my companions, none of which 
seemed to meet with his approbation, until he 
surveyed mine, when he seemed satisfied, and 
said to another soldier, “ Smith, how would you 
like some of that rum?” “ Tibbett,” was the 
answer, “I’d give a finger for a pint of that 
ere licker; but it’s no go.” “ Stay with me,” 
said Tibbett, “and you'll see.” 

Tibbett lifted up my off fore foot and inserted 
a stone in the hollow of my hoof, in such a 
position that it bore on the frog, and in five 
minutes I was walking lame. Tibbett then 
called the attention of his superior to the fact, 
adding that he and Smith had better detach 
this mule from the string, and wait till he could 
see a spare animal to whom to transfer the 
load. The sergeant approved; Tibbet let the 
other animals pass, and, looking round to see 
that there was no officer within view, led me 
into some bushes, and bored a hole in one cask, 
from which he drew off about two quarts of the 
rum. Smith meanwhile kept watch, and when 





the barrel was again plugged up, received his 
share. Then Tibet Took the es out of m 
foot, rejoined the string of mules on the road, 
and overtook (still leading me) the sergeant, to 
whom he reported that I had suddenly become 
well. Tibbett walked quietly with me into 
camp; but Smith was dragged in drunk, and 
in disgrace. 

I remained six days at Addigerat, fed chiefly 
on grain of the country, which, though not 
so good as that brought in ships, I may venture 
to call very tolerable. When I set out again, 
I was one of the advanced brigade, which con- 
sisted of eight hundred soldiers and two thou- 
sand mules. On the morning on which the 
advanced brigade started, I was, with two 
companions, conducted to a tent, where, after 
waiting a couple of hours, we were loaded 
with a variety of articles, including the tent 
itself. We then took our place in a long line 
of animals, and marched along, our Hindostan 
driver holding the first of our string of three 
by his halter rope. 

As our string passed in front of a large 
group of mounted officers, I heard a voice say, 
“Fall out, the lot with the bright chesnut!” 
and our driver turned us off the road. We 
were then unloaded, and several remarks passed 
upon the collection we bore. One officer, 
whose eyes seemed to pierce everything on 
which they turned, said, “‘ Look! what are on 
these three animals for the comfort of a single 
member of the force. There is a tent for the 
sahib, and a small tent for the servants, there is 
bedding, a bedstead, a table, a chair, and a gun 
case; there are enough cooking utensils to 
prepare food for half a score, a sponge bath, 
and a case holding a dozen of Henessey’s 
brandy. That deal box I know holds pounds 
upon pounds of preserved meat, and those two 
bullock trunks will contain clothes enough to 
last for a couple of years. ~Then there is a lot 
of horse clothing, and of course the servants 
have followed suit, and instead of carrying 
their own kits have stowed as much upon the 
animals as ought to suffice for a captain. All 
this must be changed when we start from 
Antalo. The native servants must be sent 
back, and each officer rigidly confined to 
seventy-five pounds of luggage. Indeed, if a 
rapid push is required, all must be left behind, 
and nothing except a little bedding taken on, 
for any one, no matter what his rank.” 

I will pass over my adventures of the follow- 
ing months, in which nothing occurred worth 
record. Enough to say that I bore a variety 
of saddles and lived upon a short allowance of 
every species of grain grown in Abyssinia. 
The history would be imperfect, however, if I 
did not say candidly that there usually was 
plenty. 

The favourite manceuvre of the drivers was 
to slip off the line of march, make a hole in 
the ground, put into it lighted tobacco, and 
cover it up, leaving open only a small hole 
through which they would insert a pipe-stem, 
which was passed from mouth to mouth, each 
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smoker taking half a dozen whiffs, this they 
called hubble-bubble. 

It may be wondered how, in such a rough 
land, with bad care, little corn, and an atmo- 
sphere unfavourable to violent exercise, we were 
ele to do our work. The secrets were two; 
first, we were lightly laden, carrying only two 
hundred pounds, including the saddle, in place 
of the three hundred generally borne in Spain ; 
secondly, when a mule fell dead there were 
always others at hand to take his place. 

Immense numbers of us died on the way- 
side, or were put out of pain by a pistol-shot 
through the brain. On my homeward journey, 
I saw within a few hundred yards of the ridge 
of each mountain we traversed the corpses of 
at least twenty of my kind, and five or six in 
most of the small streams we crossed. There 
scarcely was a mile of road in which I did not 
see half-a-dozen carcases. 





THE DIVERSIONS OF LA SOLEDAD. 





Tue Imperial Mexican railway, in the year 
1864, was in its infancy. The entire line of 
route had been carefully surveyed, and beauti- 
fully mapped out; all engineering difficulties had 
been disposed of, on paper, and vast numbers 
of labourers were employed on cuttings and 
embankments, but nine-tenths of the line yet 
remained to be made. A considerable impetus 
had been given to all kinds of industry in the 
normally distracted country justthen. The un- 
fortunate Maximilian had accepted the crown 
from the commission of Mexican “ notables” 
who waited on him at Miramar; and General 
Almonte had been appointed president of a 
Council of Regency until “ El Principe,” as the 
emperor elect was called, should arrive. As 
for Don Benito Juarez, he was nobody, and, in 
sporting parlance, might be said to be “no- 
where.” He was supposed to be hiding his 
diminished head in the neighbourhood of 
Brownsville, on the frontier of Texas, and I 
have heard him spoken of innumerable times 
by Mexican politicians (who are, I dare say, very 
ardent Juarists by this time), in the most con- 
temptuous terms. The mildest epithet with 
which he was qualified was “El Indio,” the 
Indian: President Juarez having scarcely any 
European blood in his veins. More frequently 
he was called “the bandit,” or the “ banished 
despot.” 

o everything looked very bright and hopeful 
in Mexico ;a strong French force occupying the 
country; and the railway (which was already 
open for traffic as far as A Soledad) was being 
pushed forward towards Paso de Macho. We 
jogged along pretty steadily in our omnibus 
car; but, until we reached a place called Man 
de Clavo, I thought that Mexico must be the 
counterpart of the Egyptian desert. For miles 
the line was skirted by sandhills. There 
were more sandhills in the middle distance, 
and the extreme horizon was bounded by sand- 
hills; the whole of which, illumined by a 

















persistently ferocious sunshine, offered the 
reverse of an encouraging prospect. Luckily 
there was no sirocco, or the sand would have 
invaded the carriage and choked us. 

But with magical rapidity the scene changed, 
and the desert bloomed into fruitfulness amazing. 
The train plunged into a densely wooded country. 
We saw thick clumps of trees spangled with 
blossoms or bending under the load of bright 
hued tropical fruits; the foreground was lite- 
rally one parterre of wanted flowers, and the 
“‘cow-catcher” of the engine scattered roses 
as we marched. I began to warm into en- 
thusiasm. We hurried by palm trees, cocoa- 
nut trees, lemon and orange groves, and forests 
of the banana. That tree with its broad blood- 
stained leaves, and its body reft and bent by 
the last hurricane and the last rainstorm, sway- 
ing and bulging, but abating not one jot of its 
ruby ruddiness, should furnish a potent liquor; 
but the fruit of the banana is in reality very 
mild and suave ; conveying to the mind, in its 
dulcet mawkishness, the idea of sweet shavin 
paste. It is most tolerable when fried, an 
served as a savoury dish. And here I may 
remark that the majority of tropical fruits are 
productive of most grievous disappointment 
when eaten. From the shaddock downward, I 
don’t think I met any which caused me to think 
disparagingly of the grand avenue at Covent 
Garden in London, or of the Marché St. Honoré 
in Paris. Abnormal size is the principal charac- 
teristic of tropical fruits. They are intensely 
sweet; but the saccharine matter has an ugly 
propensity to turn acid on the stomach and kill 
you. The flavour is generally flaccid and insipid. 
From this general censure must be always 
excepted the sweet lemon—not the lime—a most 
exquisitely toothsome fruit. 

Ever and anon, in the density of this new 
and delicious landscape, there would occur an 
opening, revealing a little valley vividly green, 
studded with flowers, and perchance with a 
few scattered wigwams built of palm branches 
and thatched with palm leaves. The Indian 
women in their simple costume—almost invari- 
ably consisting of two articles, a chemise of 
coarse white cotton-cloth called “ manta” and 
a narrow petticoat-skirt of red and black, or 
black and yellow striped stuff—looked, at a dis- 
tance, picturesque enough. Round about all 
the palm-branch wigwams there were seen to 
be sprawling groups of Indian page of 
the precise hue of roast fowls well done. Their 
costume was even more simple than that of 
their mammas. Mexican scenery, save where 
the massive mountain passes intervene, is one 
continuous alternation. Now comes a belt so 
many miles broad of wonderful fertility. Indian 
corn—the stalks as tall as beadle’s staves, the 
cobs as large as cricket bats—oranges, lemons, 
bananas, sugar, coffee, cotton, rice, cinnamon, 
nutmegs, and all manner of spices. Then, for 
many more miles, you have a belt of absolute 
barrenness, a mere sandy desert. What I saw 
of Mexico reminded me of a tiger’s skin—dull 
yellow desert barred with rich dark brown 
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stripes of fertility. The land is like a Sahara 
diversified by slices from the valley of Kashmir. 

The sun was throwing very long blue shadows 
indeed from the objects which skirted our track, 
when we brought up at a straggling structure 
of deal boards, palm branches, and galvanised 
tinned iron, or zine sheds, which did duty as the 
railway terminus of La Soledad. We found a 
number of very hospitable gentlemen waiting to 
receive us; the sleepy telegraphic operator at 
Vera Cruz having apparently made himself 
sufficiently wide awake to notify our coming. 
He had done us good service. A cordial wel- 
come and a good dinner awaited us. Our hosts 
were the engineers and surveyors engaged on 
the works of the railway; and the engineer 
is always well off for commissariat supplies. 
He is the only foreigner, the only invader, on 
whom the rudest and most superstitious races 
look without disfavour ; for, from the lord of the 
neighbouring manor, to the parish priest—nay, 
to the meanest day labourer—everybody has a 
dim impression that the bridge, or the aqueduct, 
or the railway, will do the country good, and 
that every inhabitant of the district will, sooner 
or later, “get something out of it.” 

Our friends of La Soledad were accom- 
plished gentlemen, full of the traditions of Great 
George-street, Westminster; pioneers from the 
Far West ; rough Lancashire gangers and hard- 
handed Cornishmen. They were banded together, 
by the responsibilities of a common undertaking, 
and by the consciousness of a common danger ; 
for, until within the last few weeks, every man 
had worked with his life in his hand. The 
station of La Soledad had been attacked by 
banditti, over and over again, and it had 
been a common practice with the guerrilleros 
to lie in wait in the jungle, and “ pot” the pas- 
sengers in passing trains. Even now, the little 
group were lamenting the loss of their ma- 
naging engineer, who had been shot while 
riding along an unfinished portion of the line. 
“The colonel lasted six days after they’d hit 
him,” an American overseer of workmen told 
me; “and it was a desperate cruel thing, seeing 
that he left a wife and three small children ; 
but he’d had a good time, I guess, the colonel 
had. ‘ Brown,’ he ses, turning to me, and clasp- 
ing my hand as he lay on the mattress in that 
hut over yonder, ‘they’ve done for me at last ; 
but I reckon I’ve shot eight of ’em since last 
fall.” And so he had.” 

There were two other points in which our 
railway friends were cheerfully unanimous. 
They all concurred in despising the Mexicans, 
and disliking the French. “As for the half- 
castes and Spaniards,” the American overseer 
remarked, “they’re right down scallywaggs. 
Hanging’s too good for ’em; and the only 
thing that makes me bear the French, is, that 
when they catch a Mexican guerrillero, they 
cowhide him first, and shoot him afterwards, and 
hang him up as a climax. As for the Injuns, 
they’re poor weak-kneed creatures; but there’s 
no harm in’em. About a hundred will do the 
work of ten stout Irishmen. I used to try 
licking of ’em at first, to make ’em spry; but, 





bless you! they don’t mind licking. They just 
lie down on the turf like mules. Well I re- 
collect how the mayoral of a diligencia makes 
his team to go when they’re stubborn ; he just 
gets down and walks behind, and he fills his 
pocket with sharp little stones, and every now 
and then he shies a stone which hits a mule 
behind the ear, and he cries, ‘ Ha-i-a-youp !’ and 
the mule he shakes his head, and alien along 
full split. When I see my Indian peons shirk- 
ing their work, I just sit on a stone about fifty 
yards off, and every minute or so I let one of 
’em have a pebble underneath the left ear. The 
crittur wriggles like an eel in a pump-log, and 
falls a working as though he was going to build 
Babel before sundown.” 

Why the French should have been so intensely 
disliked I could not rightly determine. That 
the Mexicans should have hated them was 
feasible enough; but I rarely found an English- 
man or a German in Mexico who would give 
the army of occupation a good word. I have 
teomnently expressed my opinion that a French- 
man in a black coat, in light pantaloons, in 
straw-coloured kid gloves, in a blouse and 
sabots, even, is a most agreeable, friendly, 
light-hearted creature; but make his acquaint- 
ance when he is on active service, in a képi 
and scarlet pantaloons, and I fear you will 
find that a more arrogant, and a more rapa- 
cious swashbuckler does not exist. That is 
the character, at least, which the French warrior 
has gotten in Mexico, in Algeria, in Germany, 
in Italy—his transient spell of popularity in- 
*59 excepted—and in Spain. 

I remember that the ragged assemblage of 
maize, and palm-straw, and mud, and wattle huts, 
which forms the town of La Soledad lay in the 
midst of a broad valley, the sides shelving to a 
rocky base, through which ran a shallow river. 
I came to this place on the last day of February. 
There had been heavy rains a few days pre- 
viously, and there was some water, but not much, 
in the bed of the river. In the summer, the rivers 
of Mexico are as dry as the Paglione at Nice; 
and the bridges seem as useless as spurs to 
the military gentlemen in garrison at Venice. 
There was a detachment of French infantry at La 
Soledad, whose cheerful bugles were summonin 
the wearers of about two hundred pairs of re 
trousers to the evening repast, of which “ rata- 
touille,” a kind of gipsy stew, forms the staple 
ingredient. This evening meal is called ihe 
*‘ ordinaire,” and is made up of the leavings of 
the day’s rations, and of such odds and ends of 
victual as the soldiers have managed to purchase 
or forage. There is no such evening entertain- 
ment in the British army. Our men eat their 
clumsily cooked rations in a hurry, and often 
pass long hours of hunger between their ill- 
arranged meals. The bugle-calls of the French 
brought from the shingly shores of the river num- 
bers of moustached warriors who had been wash- 
ing their shirts and gaiters—socks were not 
worn by the army of occupation—in the stream. 
It was very pretty to watch the red-legged 
figures winding along the paths running upward 
through the valley, with boards laden with white 
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linen on their heads. There was a grand back- 
ground to the picture in a mountain range, rising 
tier above tier: not in blue delicate peaks and 
crags, as in the Alps, but in solid, sullen, dun- 
coloured masses. can recal one now, with 
ribbed flanks, and a great shelving head, that 
looked like an old brown lion, couchant. 

The railway gentlemen resided at a little 
cantonment of timber and corrugated zinc 
huts, the last of which, although weather-tight 
and agreeably repellant of various insects 
(which swarm in wooden structures), were, 
when the sun shone, intolerably hot. As the 
sun so shone habitually, without mercy from 
eight in the morning until six in the evening, 
the corrugated zinc huts became by sunset so 
many compact ovens, suited either to baking, 
broiling, or stewing, the inmates. However, 
life in Mexico amounts, in the long run, only 
to a highly varied choice of evils; and devour- 
ing insects being somewhat more aggravating 
than a warm room, the engineers had chosen 
that evil which they deemed the lesser. I suf- 
fered so terribly, however, during my sojourn 
in this highly rarefied country from determina- 
tion of blood to the head that I entreated my 
hosts to be allowed to sleep under a palm 
thatch in lieu of corrugated zine. My wish 
was acceded to—to my partial destruction. 

We dined sumptuously on hot stews, made 
much hotter with chiles and “‘peperos,” the 
effect of which last condiment on the palate I 
can only compare to that of a small shrapnel 
shell going off in your mouth. We had plenty 
of sound claret, and, if I remember right, 
a flask or so of that white-seal champagne, 
which at transatlantic tables is considered 
to be many degrees preferable to Veuve Cli- 
quot. <A bottle of “Sunnyside” Madeira, 
warranted from a Charleston “ garret,” was also 
produced: We were too recently from Ha- 
vana to be unprovided with Sefior Anselmo del 
Valle’s fragrant merchandise; and, let me 
whisper to the wanderer, that he who spares 
no efforts to be provided with good cigars 
in his baggage, will be at least enabled to make 
some slight return for the hospitality he will 
receive. For, in these far-distant cantonments 
the stock of cigars is liable to run out, and 
can with difficulty be renewed. 

After dinner we talked Mexican polities—a 
conversation which generally resolved itself 
into three conclusions. First, that when things 
come to the worst, they may mend. Second, 
that things had come to the worst in Mexico. 
Third, that Maximilian and his empire might 
last as long as the French occupation con- 
tinued, and as long as his own stock of gold 
ounces and hard dollars held out. I can aver 
that on this last head I never heard any more 
sanguine opinion expressed during the whole 
time I was in Mexico. Then we piayed a hand 


at poker, and tried a rubber at whist, then 
songs were sung, and then we went out for 


a walk. The French tattoo had sounded, 
aud most of the moustachioed -warriors had 
retired to their huts; but there were strong 
pickets patrolling the streets, and double 





guards posted at every gate. When I speak 
of the “gates” of this place, I allude simply 
to certain booms or logs of timber placed 
athwart blocks of stone at certain intervals, 
and by the side of each of which was a 
French guard hut. When I allude to La 
Soledad’s “ streets,” I mean simply that the 
palm-branch and mud-aad-wattle huts of the 
Indian and half-caste population had been 
erected in two parallel lines, with a few alleys 
of smaller hovels, with succursals of dung- 
hills branching from them. Once upon a time 
I believe La Soledad had possessed a “ plaza,” 
several stone houses, and two churches; but 
all that kind of thing had been, to use the inva- 
riable American locution when speaking of the 
ravages of civil war, “knocked into a cocked- 
hat” by contending partisaus. 

In La Soledad, we lived in an easy fashion. 
We dined without any table-cloth, and with a 
great many more knives than forks. We occa- 
sionally carved a fowl with a bowie-knife. Our 
claret had been drawn direct from the wood into 
calabashes of potters’ ware, kneaded and fired 
on the spot, and the white-seal champagne had 
been opened by the simple process of knocking 
the neck off the bottles. It was very uncon- 
ventional when we sallied forth on a stroll to 
see the mats which served as doors to the 
Indian huts all drawn on one side, and the 
inmates making their simple preparations for 
retiring for the night, such preparations con- 
sisting chiefly in everybody taking off what 
little he had on, and curling himself up in a 
ball on the straw-littered ground. The family 
mule was tethered to a post outside, and 
the background was filled up by the family 
pigs and poultry. It was the county of Tip- 
perary with a dash of a Bedouin douar, and a 
poetic tinge of the days of the Shepherd Kings of 
Palestine. Everybody had, however, not gone to 
bed. There was life at La Soledad ; life half of 
a devotional, half of a dissclute kind. The 
stone churches, as I have said, had been 
“knocked into a cocked-hat,” but Ave Maria 
was sounding on a little cracked bell suspended 
between three scaffold-poles, and a dusky con- 
gregation-~all Indians—were kneeling on the 
threshold of a wigwam somewhat larger, but 
fully as rudely fashioned, as its neighbours, 
where an Indian priest was singing vespers. 
There could not have been a more uncon- 
ventional church. The poor celebrant was 
desperately ragged and dirty, and his vest- 
ments were stuck over with little spangles and 
tarnished scraps of foil paper; but he hada 
full, sonorous voice which seemed to thrill 
his hearers strangely. Two gteat twisted 
torches of yellow wax were placed on the altar, 
which looked like a huge sea-chest. Another 
torch, of some resinous wood, flamed at the en- 
trance of the hut, and threw the kneeling wor- 
shippers into Rembrandt-like masses of light 
a shade. On the altar were the usual paltry 
little dolls—not much paltrier than you may see 
inthe most superb fanes in Italy or Spain—but 
there was singularly unconventional ornament. 
The poor curé of the church, I was told, had 
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waited on the railway officials and begged for 
something to adorn his fabric withal : are | 
“ European” the honest man wanted. They ha 
given him a few dollars, and a couple of those 
enormous coloured lamps which at night are 
fixed in front of locomotives. One of these, a 
red one, another a green one, he had fixed on 
either side of his altar; and there they were 
glaring out of the wigwam like two unearthly 
eyes, Close to the church was a public gaming- 
house, to justify Defoe’s 

Wherever God erects a house of prayer, 

The Devil always builds a chapel there. 


It was contemptuously tolerated by the French, 
on condition that no soldier of their nation 
should be suffered to play in it, and that if 
any knives were used on the disputed ques- 
tion of a turn-up card, the proprietor should 
be liable to be hanged. But the Mexicans 
are admirable gamesters, and very rarely stab 
over their play. They prefer lying in wait for 
you in the dark, and admonishing you, by 
a puncture under the fifth rib, or a ball in the 
occiput, that you had best not be so lucky 
at cards next time. The gambling-house 
had nothing of the conventional Frascati or 
German Kursaal aspect about it. It wasjust a 
long wigwam, open in front, and with some 
rough planks on tressels running along its whole 
length. It reminded me of a hastily improvised 
refreshment booth at a cricket match. There 
was no “Tapis vert,” unless the sward on 
which the tressels rested could pass muster as a 
“green carpet.” There were no pure Indians 
present. Gambling, cheating and robbing are 
the business of the Spanish half-castes. ‘These 
exemplary gentry lined the long table, erect, 
statuesque in their striped blankets and great 
coach-wheel hats, motionless, save when they 
extended their long and skinny hands to plant 
their stakes, or to grasp their winnings. With 
the exception of an occasional hoarse cry of 
**Tecoloti”—referring to a chance in the game— 
** Gano todo,” “I winall,” or “ Pierde el Soto,” 
“the knave loses,” there was silence. The game 
was Monté, of which it is suflicient to say that 
it bears avague affinity to lansquenet and to 
blind hookey, and is about one hundred times 
more speculatively ruinous than vingt-un or 
unlimited loo. At La Soledad the stakes were 
dollars, halves, and quarters, and even copper 
coins. I saw one man win about five pounds 
on a turn-up. He lost all and more within 
the next five minutes, and stalked away appa- 
rently unconcerned: whether to bed, or to hang 
himself, or to wait for a friend and murder 
him, I had no means of ascertaining. Not 
many days afterwards I had the honour of 
being present at several entertainments, of 
which Monté was the object, in the City of 
Mexico. There we were quite conventional. We 
— in full evening dress. We had wax 
ghts, powdered footmen, and cool beverages 





handed round on silver salvers. In lieu of 
the poor little silver and copper stakes of La 
Soledad, the piles of gold ounces and half 
doubloons rose to a monumental height; but 
there was no difference in the good breeding 
of the players. The blanketed rapscallions of 
La Soledad were just as phlegmatic over their 
Monté as the pak dons in Mexico. 

We watched this small inferno for some time ; 
and I was much amused to observe that one of the 
most sedulous of the punters was a gaunt half- 
caste boy who, in a ragged shirt and raggeder 
drawers, had waited on us at dinner. The 
young reprobate must have risked a year’s 
wages on every turn-up; but his employers 
did not seem to think that there was anything 
objectionable in his having adjourned from the 
dining-room to the gambling-table. 

About ten o’clock the establishment was 
closed in avery summary manner by a French 
patrol, who marched along the length of 
the booth, sweeping out the noble sportsmen 
before them as though with a broom that had 
a bayonet in it. And life at La Soledad 
being terminated, we went to bed. For my 
part TI sincerely wish I had walked about all 
night, or had lain down in front of the great 
fire by the French guard-house. I must needs 
sleep in a wooden hut with a palm thatch, 
and I was very nearly bitten to death. There 
were mosquitoes; there were fleas; there were . 
cockroaches—unless they were scorpions—and, 
finally, oh, unutterable horror! there were 
black ants. I sometimes fancy that a few of 
those abominable little insects are burrowing 
beneath my skin, to this day. 


FAREWELL SERIES OF READINGS. 


MR. CHARLES DICKENS. 


MESSRS. CHAPPELL anp Co. beg to announce 
that, knowing it to be the determination of Mr. 
Dickens finally to retire from Public Reading soon 
after his return from America, they (as having been 
honoured with his confidence on previous occasions) 
made proposals to him while he was still in the 
United States achieving his recent brilliant successes 
there, for a final FaREWELL SERIES OF READINGS in 
this country. Their proposals were at once accepted by 
Mr. Dickens, in a manner highly gratifying to them. 

The Series will commence in the ensuing autumn, 
and will comprehend, besides London, some of the 
chief towns in England, Ireland, and Scotland. 
It is scarcely necessary for Mxssrs. CHAPPELL AND 
Co. to add that any announcement made in connexion 
with these FarEwEtt Reaprnes will be strictly ad- 
hered to, and considered final; and that on no con- 
sideration whatever will Mr. Dickens be induced to 
appoint an extra night in any place in which he shall 
have been once announced to read for the last time. 

All communications to be addressed to Messrs. 
CHAPPELL AnD Co., 50, New Bond-street, London, W. 
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